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ORATION, 


Delivered before the Students of William and Mary College, July 4, 1859. 


BY HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY, ESQ. 


Srupents or WILLIAM AND Mary: 

I have been requested by the Faculty 
to address you at the close of the pres- 
ent term, those of you who have not 
finished your course as well as those 
who, invested with the honours of the 
College, are about to depart and engage 
in active life. I might well decline the 
task, when I recal the abilities of your 
instructors and their unceasing efforts to 
prepare you for the great mission in 
which you are engaged; and when I re- 
member the talents of my associates of 
the Board of Visitors, which are known 
to the whole country, and which have 
been so successfully exerted in the cause 
of our College. But, as I know most of 
you personally, have often conversed 
with you in my visits to this city, and 
feel the deepest interest in your welfare, 
it was thought that anything I might 
say would be received by you, not in the 
spirit of cold criticism, but as the sug- 
gestions of a personal friend and an el- 
der brother. 

Your College course, gentlemen, has 
been marked by an extraordinary event. 
The year which ends with this day will 
be singled out by posterity as one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of your 
institution. The term was advancing 
prosperously under the new arrange- 
ment of the studies of the course, when 
a memorable catastrophe occurred. On 
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the early morning of the 8th of Febru- 
ary last, you were roused from your beds 
by the cry of fire, and you rose to behold 
your ancient College edifice, reared more 
than a century ago by your fathers, en- 
veloped in flames which no industry, or 
skill, or daring could control. Some of 
you barely escaped with your lives: 
others of you lost your apparel and your 
books; but, in contemplating that mourn- 
ful sight, you forgot your personal risks 
and losses, and looked only to the ca- 
lamity which had befallen the College. 
I shall not recal the progress of the 
flames at that awful hour. You saw 
them as they consumed the Laboratory, 
and as, rising with fearful rapidity, they 
encompassed that precious library, which 
the pains and the taste of your fathers 
for more than a century had gathered to- 
gether. You saw the main building a 
vast mass of flames that sprung wildly 
to the skies, and you watched that ven- 
erable tower, which was the first object 
to greet your ancestors as they approach- 
ed the ancient metropolis, and the last 
on which the eye of affection lingered on 
leaving it, as it toppled and fell. One 
cherished hope yet survived. The chapel 
was safe. But that hope was vain. 
That gem of medicval architecture— 
that repository of your illustrious dead 
was also destined to perish. You beheld 
the blazing scene, and some of you 
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wept as you gazed. Never were tears 
more worthily shed, 

But, even at that crisis of our fate, a 
grateful and generous assurance sustain- 
ed and animated you. You felt that 
your Alma Mater had incurred a great 
and grievous loss; but you felt at the 
same time that she had not lost all. 
You knew that the purest wealth of such 
an institution was not material but 
moral, The flames might consume her 
structures ; the numerous tokens of fond 
remembrance which she had garnered for 
generations, and which she loved so well, 
might be lost; and even the portraits of 
her benefactors, like the originals, might 
be turned to dust; but you knew the 
glorious past was hers. All her sacred 
associations—all the good she has done 
to the generations that are past—the 
glory of her noble sons who have won 
trophies on every field of fame—these, 
which constitute the true riches of a lit- 
erary institution, you knew were inde- 
structible and would endure forever. 
And you felt that, as long as the memo- 
ories of the past survived in human 
bosoms, her destinies were safe. When 
that wise and valiant statesman, William 
Prince of Orange, whose name, blended 
with that of his amiable consort, is still 
borne by our College, saw his native 
Ifolland girdled by the legions of the 
unscrupulous Louis the Fourteenth, and 
felt that the hour had come at last when 
France, more unrelenting than the ocean, 
from whose empire his ancestors had 
rescued his beloved domain, was about to 
overwhelm his country, he at one mo- 
ment meditated the chivalric design of 
embarking in his ships all his people 
and his portable wealth, and, leaving the 
delightful homes of the thriftiest people 
in Europe, the ashes of his fathers, and 
the temples of his God, of founding a 
new [Holland in the Indian Archipelago. 
Ile knew that the moral glory of a State 
could not be extinguished by accident or 
by the swarms of an invading host; 
and that, under a Southern sun, and 
amid the billows of a distant sea, he 
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might rebuild on lasting foundations a 
greater Commonwealth than the one he 
was about to lose, and yet substantially 
the same. The crisis passed and Holland 
was saved; but let us emulate the he- 
roic spirit of our illustrious Founder. 
Fortunately, though our buildings were 
destroyed, our old and honourable site is 
safe. To separate William and Mary 
College from Williamsburg would be to 
inflict a double widowhood upon each. 
It would be to commit a threefold sacri- 
lege: a sacrilege against letters, patri- 
otism, and religion, It would be to blast 
in a single breath the associations of 
nearly two centuries. And here we can- 
not recognize too cordially the influence 
and services of tliat venerable man, who, 
at a time when many Alumni seemed to 
have forgotten their Alma Mater, or 
were led astray by a false devotion, and 
were eager to transplant her to some 
foreign soil, interposed his aid in the 
public councils, and succeeded in seating 
her firmly and, we trust, forever on her 
ancient site; and who, though retired 
from the service of that country which 
has crowned him with her highest re- 
wards, is here with us to-day as the Rec- 
tor of our College, still guiding by his 
wisdom the destinies of our noble insti- 
tution.* I repeat it, then, gentlemen, let 
us emulate the heroic spirit of our illus- 
trious Founder displayed in the crisis to 
which I have alluded, by rebuilding 
our College in all its strength and with 
even more than its original beauty, and 
in endowing it with a liberality worthy 
of the occasion. 

In this honourable enterprise, students 
of William and Mary, you were among 
the first to beara part. While the em- 
bers were smouldering, you assembled in 
the new abodes which the Faculty had 
judiciously selected for you, and attend- 
ed your recitations as punctually as if 
the fire had been all a dream, as if your 
library, the gift of kings, of archbishops, 
of royal Governors, of royal Assemblies, 
and of our own pure patriots, had been 
open for your reference, and as if the 








* Ex-President Tyler. 
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chapel with its hallowed memories had 
been ready to receive you, Other stu- 
dents, distracted by the glare of a great 
calamity, or seduced by an insidious love 
of change, might have gone abroad; 
but, realizing that you were the repre- 
sentatives of those whose fame is the 
boast of our country and whose names 
some of you bear, you were faithful to 
your trust. You rallied round the bro- 
ken fortunes of the College; and in sus- 
taining it you unconsciously afforded the 
best assurance of your own character, 
and the most flattering omen of the suc- 
cess that awaits your Alma Mater. 

You have watched the rebuilding of 
the College day by day, and you can as- 
sure your friends that every exertion 
will be made by the Faculty and the 
Board of Visitors to finish the structure 
and furnish it in time for the opening of 
the next session. The new structure 
will be a great improvement on the orig- 
inal, The ancient walls will be retained, 
but the interior has been so remodeled 
as to afford all the conveniences of an 
entirely new building. The entire edi- 
fice will be fire proof from without, and 
as nearly so from within as was practi- 
cable with our means. You might search 
the land in vain for finer rooms than 
those of the Laboratory already finished: 
and the elegant specimens of the appa- 
ratus which already adorn them assure 
you that, in that department of science, 
the College will be on a level with the 
most eminent in this country, and espe- 
pecially in the South. I think I may 
safely affirm that in using the old walls 
we will save a year in time and ten thou- 
sand dollars in money; and may we not 
indulge the pleasing hope that, hence- 
forth, when the student, instinct with the 
genius of the place, shall enter the ven- 
erated structure, and reflect upon those 
whom it has sheltered in the generations 
that are gone, he will rejoice that these 
same walls are ready to perfurm a simi- 
lar office for the generations that are to 
come ? 
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Nor should I omit to say that some of 
our Alumni and of our citizens at large, 
have made liberal contributions to our 
funds, and to our library. Among the 
books presented to the library, I may be 
permitted to single out a fine copy of the 
Encyclopeedie Methodique in thirty six 
folio volumes; an imperfect copy of 
which, presented by Louis the Sixteenth, 
was destroyed by the fire; and a copy of 
the magnificent picturesque Atlas of the 
Cordilleras by Bonpland and Humboldt 
in large folio, and printed and published 
by the government of France.* These 
two great works are but a part of our 
valuable receipts; and from present ap- 
pearances it is probable that our library 
at the opening of the next session will 
contain not less than three thousand vol- 
umes. Let us hope that every Alumnus 
of the College will make some contribu- 
tion, however slight, to our funds or to 
our library, and thus record his name in 
the volume which will descend to future 
times as a memorial of the help extend- 
ed to William and Mary in the hour of 
her trial. 

But, gentlemen, it is expected that I 
shall do something more than recount 
facts for the most part within your own 
knowledge, and to allude more directly 
to your present position. You are engag- 
ed in preparing yourselves for the busi- 
ness of life. Some of you are about to 
leave your Alma Mater and engage at 
once in affairs. Depend upon it that in 
the proportion that you shall avail your- 
selves of the advantages to be derived 
from your College course will be the 
ease and the success of your future ca- 
reer. You cannot keep it too steadily be- 
fore you that here you must lay the 
foundation of thorough scholarship and 
of lasting excellence; and that any su- 
perstructure you please may in after life 
be reared upon it. What that super- 
structure shall be depends upon your- 
selves. Whether, after leaving College, 
you sink into the ordinary mass of men, 
or become useful and eminent by your 








* The first was presented by John N. Tazewell, Esq., of Norfolk, and the last by 
William C. Gatewood, Esq., of Charleston, 8. C. 
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knowledge, learning, taste or skill, de- 
pends upon yourselves. Without look- 
ing too closely into the litigated topic of 
the equality of minds, I will venture to 
affirm, from a critical observation of the 
habits of some of the prominent men of 
the last generation and of the present, 
that the difference ordinarily seen be- 
tween one man and another may be ac- 
counted for rather by training and cir- 
cumstance than by reference to any 
native superiority of intellect. 

What then you are to become hereafter, 
is wholly a matter for your own decision. 
Whether you are to engage in agricul- 
ture, engrafting upon your calling the 
vigorous shoots of science or literature, 
in the study of medicine, law or divin- 
ity, mingling in your pursuit of each 
the elegant with the useful, or in the 
practical business of the world, you are 
the arbiters of your own fate. You can 
adjust the measure of your own attain- 
ments, As long as you remain here, 
others will shape your destinies for you ; 
afterwards, you are to shape them for 
yourselves. 

In performing this important office of 
your future lives, every student must in 
the main rely upon the bentof his peculiar 
genius and his growing experience. He 
must make his standard of excellence 
high. He must argue that, as his op- 
portunities are as good as thuse of others, 
and as he stands upon the same platform 
with his fellows, he is bound in honour 
to keep pace with the foremost in every 
department in which he puts forth his 
powers. Having thus fixed on an ele- 
vated standard, he must look within to 
the means of attaining it. He who has 
passed through a College course with or- 
dinary diligence will not fail to perceive 
the turn of his mind toward certain 
studies, and he is to select the means of 
attaining his purposes. Is he fond of 
mathematics? He will study them with 
renewed vigour in their applications to 
the mechanic arts, to engineering, and 
to the sublime problems of astronomy. 
He will avail himself of all the societies 
established with a view of promoting 
science, and peruse the publications 
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which are from time to time sent forth 
under their auspices. He will collect 
his books with an eye to his peculiar 
tastes ; and he will seek the intimacy of 
those who have preceded him in his 
course, and borrow a new impulse from 
their words. 

In this important department of 
knowledge, we have been singularly de- 
ficient in Virginia; but none other holds 
out a more inviting prospect to the dili- 
gent and the enterprising. When we 
consider the peculiar circumstances of 
our extensive country, its agriculture 
conducted on a scale unknown in ancient 
or in modern times, and requiring all 
the mechanical aids which ingenuity can 
contrive to facilitate its results, its nu- 
merous manufactures which are subjected 
to a competition with those of every nation 
under the sun, and its commercial ma- 
rine which must encounter the rivalry 
of the world, it is evident that a more 
enlarged and a more profitable field for 
the application of science to the arts 
was never known before. The success 
of a poor Valley boy with his Reaper, 
which enabled him within a few weeks 
past to endow four full Professorships 
in a Theological Seminary by a single 
munificent act, is an earnest of the tri- 
umph that awaits useful discoveries in 
the arts. Under, or even above, the 
names of McCormick, Morrison, Manny 
and Mahan, let the student seek to write 
his own. 

Should the student manifest a love of 
the Greek and Latin classics, he may, if 
he has done his duty here, prosecute bis 
researches, even amid the cares of busy 
life, to any extent that he pleases. To 
read the finest works of Greek or Ro- 
man genius with due profit and with 
that exquisite gratification which they 
yield to the scholar, he must not read 
them perfunctorily, and with that rail- 
way speed which impels our country- 
men as well in literature as on the high- 
way. He must study them as they ap- 
pear radiant with the lights of modern 
philology. Within the present century 
philology has become one of the most 
important as well as most interesting of 
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the sciences. It has changed the drifé of 
history. It has searched into the hidden 
meaning of words, and by their aid has 
reconstructed the polity of extinct em- 
pires. It has traced the rise and progress 
of nations as developed in their tongues, 
and, dispelling vague traditions which 
have hitherto made up the record of the 
past, it has exposed to the eyes of the 
present age the actual life of States 
whose names only have come down to us 
in history! It has penetrated the sepul- 
chres of cities which have been wrapped 
in the slumber of more than three thou- 
sand years. It has brooded over “Tad- 
mor’s marble waste,” and from the 
ruins of Eastern structures which for 
thousands of years have been hidden be- 
neath deserts impenetrable by civilized 
man, has gathered inscriptions, and 


graphs which were the letters of their 
day, and has thrown them into the lap 
of History. Nor will its progress be 
stayed until Egypt and Assyria shall re- 
veal those long hoarded secrets of which. 
Herodotus in all his wanderings had 


never heard or dreamed, which Plato 
and Cicero would have hailed with 
amazement and with joy, but which may 
ere long be read in his weekly paper by 
the planter on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, or by the sojourner beside the Or- 
egon. 


But it is in their application to our 
own tongue, that philological studies are 
directly useful to the American student. 
If words are things, then it is indispensa- 
ble for practical purposes that their 
meaning be ascertained and fixed; and 
this office is mainly performed by philo- 
logy. Its study is one of the must de- 
lightful recreations of philosophy, calls 
into play all the faculties of the mind, 
and makes all knowledge subservient to 
its use. If with such preparations we 
take up the Latin and Greek classics, we 
will derive from them all the instruction 
and delight which they have imparted to 
the wisest of our predecessors, and which 
they are capable of imparting to us. 
They still contain the purest models of 
historical composition, of eloquence, and 
of song in its diversified modulations, 
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the world has ever seen; and a delib- 
erate contemplation of their worth would 
do more to counteract the vices of recent 
literature than all other teachings united. 
Nor is the labour too severe. Valuable 
as are the works of Greece and Rome, 
they are few in number, and may be 
mastered with ordinary skill in a com- 
paratively brief space of time, and du- 
ring the bustle of active life. If the 
student reads daily a single page of 
Latin and Greek, he will have perused 
in ten years all the productions of the 
ancient authors which “Turk and Time 
and Goth have spared.” And it is not 
only my own opinion drawn from long 
and attentive observation, but the opin- 
ion of some of the ablest living scholars 
and statesmen, that a thorough study of 
the Latin and Greek classics will do 
more to develope, and strengthen, and 
exalt those faculties of the mind most 
employed in the offices of the pulpit, the 
bar, and the forum, than all the sciences 
put together, And their popular is as 
extensive as their critical use. Classica] 
literature, as it has been since the revi- 
val of letters, so it will ever be, at home 
and abroad, the countersign and the 
passport of educated men. 

But I cannot enlarge on this point; and 
will only say, that it is my belief that in 
no institution in this country are the 
Latin and Greek languages taught with 
amore abounding wealth of illustration 
and with more ability than in our own. 
William and Mary was once distinguish- 
ed for her classical scholars. All our 
monumental inscriptions were from their 
pens, and still maintain their praise. 
But our scholars ceased with the Revo- 
lution. Let us trust that, in the new 
career in which she is about to advauce, 
they will appear in all their original lus- 
tre. And I am gratified to be able to 
state that the Modern Languages are 
taught in our College with equal skill as 
the Ancient; and that, apart from the 
commercial value of those languages to 
a student, they eminently subserve his 
purpose of acquiring a critical know- 
ledge of his mother tongue. That tongue 
is the youngest spoken by civilized man ; 
and may be accurately traced in its 
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leading parts in languages that still 
survive. . 

One instance of the application of 
philology to the history of Virginia is 
within my own experience, and may not 
be without interest to the students of 
William and Mary. From a critical 
examination of the fragments of the 
speeches and writings of Patrick Henry, 
which have come down to us, and by a 
careful collation of them with those of 
his prominent contemporaries, I was con- 
vinced that our Patriot-Prophet had re- 
ceived a regular and thorough training 
in the Latin classics, and that he had 
received that training in early life. 
There was to be seen in his style a 
“‘curiosa felicitas” anda “ callida junc- 
dura,” a purity and a tact which could 
not have been the result of chance, or 
they would have been equally apparent 
in the works of his rivals; and it was 
evident, so finely were these character- 
istics inwoven in the general texture of 
his style, that he must have studied the 
ancient authors in early life; as such 
results rarely appear so conspicuously in 
the productions of those who become ac- 
quainted with the classics at a more ad- 
vanced age. This was the argument of 
internal evidence; an argument which 
was satisfactory to me; but which, with- 
out an infinitely minute exposition of 
details that none but a philologist could 
comprehend, would not be conclusive to 
others. It would thus be regarded 
rather as an opinion than a demonstra- 
tion ; and I must, therefore, sustain my 


conclusion, for the benefit of others,’ 


from the facts of Henry’s early life. His 
father was a teacher and a native of 
Scotland; and he was educated in that 
country when Latin was taught with 
substantial skill, but many years befure 
the sun of Greek literature had risen in 
the Scottish horizon. Now the Scotch 
teach Latin at the tenderest age. I am 
myself of Scottish descent on the ma- 
ternal side, and was taught by Scottish 
teachers ; and I can hardly remember a 
time when I could not read Latin, or at 
Jeast when I was not familiar with the 
grammar. But the father of Henry was 
not only a teacher and a Scotchman, 
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but he was an admirable Latin scholar ; 
for we are told in the diary of Samuel 
Davies, himself a fine scholar, that the 
fatner of Henry was more familiar with 
his Horace than with his Bible. Hence 
the conclusion was irresistible, that, if 
the father of Henry taught his pupils 
the classics, he would, like the rest of 
his countrymen, teach them early; and, 
as he was proved to have been thorough- 
ly skilled in them, that he would teach 
them well; and, farther, that, if he 
taught the children of other people 
Latin, he would, at the same time, teach 
hisown. This was the argument from 
probability, which I did not need to en- 
hance my own conviction, but which 
might be necessary to gain the assent of 
others. Here then was a fact ascertain- 
ed in the life of Patrick Henry, which 
was not only not known, but which ran 
counter to the opinions and statements 
of all his contemporaries and biogra- 
phers. But was my conclusion true after 
all? It was strictly true in both re- 
spects, that our great orator had learned 
the Latin classics, and that he had 
learned them in early life; for in the 
recently published diary of John Adams, 
under the date of September 1774, we 
have it from the lips of Henry himself 
that before fifteen he had read Virgil and 
Livy; a degree of proficiency, which, 
even in this day, except under favoura- 
ble auspices, is rarely attained at so 
early an age; for, between the gram- 
mar and Livy, as was observed by my 
venerable friend Bishop Meade, our old 
teachers, even those with whom I 
studied, introduced nearly the entire se- 
ries of the-classical authors. 

If the student be inclined to pursue 
his studies in [istory, Political Econo- 
my, and Constitutional Law, he may at- 
tain, at his own fireside and in his hours 
of leisure, a high degree of proficiency. 
Within the precincts of the College he 
will have learned a general outline of 
each, and he will enter upon the task of 
acquainting himself more fully with 
these fascinating studies with renewed 
zest. His scope will embrace the earliest 
as well as the latest times, and he will 
dwell with critical attention on the state 
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of affairs that led to the formation of 
the existing governments of Europe, 
studying in detail the origin and gradual 
development of their languages, their 
manners, and their laws. In respect of 
our own history he will examine it with 
the strictest care. He will spare no 
pains in mastering it. And that history 
includes not only what occurred on 
American soil, but the history of Eng- 
land from the day when Virgil deserib- 
ed our British ancestors as separated 
from the world-—Britannos toto orbe di- 
visos—to the present hour. Indeed the 
British polity has ever been essentially 
our own. Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Right, the Protectorate of Cromwell, the 
Revolution of 1688, and the Declaration 
. of Independeuce of the Fourth of July 
1776, have the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, and form a single grand whole. 
While the student instructs himself 
thoroughly in the events of the entire 
period, he will particularly dwell upon 
that portion incladed between the reign 
of Henry the Eighth and the close of 
the last century. In the occurrences of 


that period he will detect the deveiop- 
ment of those principles to which we are 
indebted for the civil and religious lib- 
erty we now enjoy. But our own histo- 
ry proper—that of the land in which we 
live—should be as familiar to him as 


household words. The settlement of the 
Colony and the causes which brought it 
about, the formation of the Ilouse of 
Burgesses, the Protectorate, the Restora- 
tion, the Revolution of 1688, the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, a house, 
which, deriving its origin from an act of 
Parliament, almost partook of the nature 
of a Presidential Election by the House 
of Representatives, and which was so 
much cherished by our fathers, as these 
leading epochs bore upon the Colony, 
will enlist his particular attention. Then 
arises another series of events which he 
cannot examine too minutely by the aid 
of all the original records and journals 
of the times. The Resolutions of the 
House of Burgesses against the Stamp 
Act in 1765, the Virginia Declaration of 
Independence, and the war by which it 
it was sustained, the articles of the 
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Confederation, and the formation of the 
Federal Constitution and the law of its 
interpretation,—of these events in all 
their details he should acquire a critical 
knowledge, always recurring to original 
sources, and verifying cited authorities, 

It was stated in debate by a politician 
in Pennsylvania, that a Virginia boy 
knew more about the true nature of the 
federal constitution than a member of 
the Legislature of that great State; and 
itis one of the glories of William and 
Mary that she has ever made the critical 
study of that instrument a part of her 
College course. But in our stady of the 
history of the Constitution, we must not 
confine ourselves to one or two remark- 
able epochs; but we must become fa- 
miliar with all its principal enactments 
and with the discussions to which they 
gave birth. The student must especially 
investigate the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion in connection with the elaborate and 
able decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the examination of 
those decisions by eminent writers who 
dissented from them. To those who devote 
themselves to a minute study of our his- 
tory, it will be a pleasing office to make 
collections of atl manuscripts and print- 
ed works appertaining to our colonial 
regime and to the early days of the Com- 
monwealth, and even to English history 
from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the present time. During his 
excursions in our own country and in 
Europe, a more interesting inquiry could 
not engage his attention. And if, led 
step by step in his inquiries and collec- 
tions, he shall sit himself down and 
write the history of his native State, and 
perform the task worthily, he will have 
done a noble work, and have connected 
his name inseparably with that of his 
country. 

The student in any department of 
knowledge cannot learn too soon that in 
the present advanced state of literature 
and science, books are indispensable to 
complete success. He will then soon at- 
tempt, unless he lives in the vicinity of 
a good library, to collect one of his own. 
My advice to him is, that his books, as 
he buys them from time to time, have 
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not a remote but direct bearing upon 
some particular study ; and that his aim 
will be to collect a library of which 
each book, though valuable in itself, will 
receive additional value as a part of a 
great whole. Ie will thus be more and 
more strengthened in the policy of read- 
ing with a purpose. Nor does the plan 
of collecting a library involve great ex- 
pense. It is gradual, and allows each 
book to be studied before it takes its 
permanent place upon the shelf. It is 
also conservative; for, as the love of 
books, like the love of money, increases 
with the hoard, the student is induced 
to marshal his resources, to cut off idle 
and temporary expenditures, and to in- 
vest his little savings in a stock which 
will yield a perpetual dividend of instruc- 
tion and delight to himself and his chil- 
dren. I may add that, should he be- 
queath his collection to a College, its 
perfection in a single department will 
add greatly to the value of the bequest. 
It is by such means that the collections of 
Europe have attained that perfection 
which surprises the American scholar. 
The student in proportion to his zeal, 
should mark his progress by a daily re- 
cord; and, as the humblest craft that 
lifts its tiny sail on the sea notes its di- 
urnal courses on the log, so he should 
write a daily memorandum of his read- 
ing and observation. Trifling as this 
process appears, it sometimes makes the 
distinction between one intelligent man 
and another, between tradition and his- 
tory, between error and truth. It en- 
forces a habit of exactness and a mi- 
nuteness of observation, which by de- 
grees becomes habitual. It fixes facts 
and dates firmly in the memory. It en- 
ables the student to ascertain at any 
time however remote what he has read 
and seen, and what impression was made 
atthe moment upon him. It holds up 
to him a faithful mirror which, by re- 
flecting the images of the past, attracts 
him to address the future. The mode of 


recording events will depend upon time 
and circumstance; but the more copious 
as are its details, the more valuable will 
the record become hereafter. The diary 
is one of the richest treasuries of recent 
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history. Without Pepys and Evelyn 
and the other diarists of the wera of the 
Stuarts, Macaulay could not have woven 
the brilliant web of his charming narra- 
tive. I have shown that a line from the 
diary of Samuel Davies and a line from 
the diary of John Adams have enabled 
us, without resting solely on the deduc- 
tions of philology, to settle the fact that 
the mind of Patrick Henry was early im- 
bued with classical learning. Without 
reference to his diary, the daily life of 
Washington would have been very im- 
perfectly known by posterity. The most 
meagre account of men and things, re- 
corded in the diary of a Western trapper, 
will be more interesting and more valu- 
able, a hundred years hence, as a true 
transcript of the times, than a page of 
Irving or Prescott, of Motley or Bancroft, 
or of Hallam or Macaulay. With what 
interest would we now read the diary of 
a student who had attended that first 
Commencement of Wiiliam and Mary, 
the curious accounts of which are hidden 
in the deep shadows of a vague tradition ; 
or even that of one who had seen Lord 
Botetourt in the chapel, when, arrayed 
in his robes, and supported on either 
hand by his solemn councillors, and by 
the members of the Faculty in their 
gowns and caps, he awarded to the suc- 
cessful votary of the Languages and of 
Science those curiously wrought and 
aptly pictured medallions of gold, one 
of which, I rejeice to say, I have seen, 
and is still in existence? Although the 
object of the student is his own individ- 
ual improvement, yet it is a persuasive 
inducement to carry on the work that, 
if he chooses to preserve it, his posterity 
may read it, and know the toils and 
trials of the ancestral head. In early 
life I was thrown into juxtaposition with 
some of the great men of the preceding 
age, who, full of years and full of 
honours, and in the fulness of their 
great minds, were soon to withdraw 
from public life—and from the world; 
and by conversations with them on pub- 
lic topics, committed to writing at the 
time, I have secured some interesting 
facts which might otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. 
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Gentlemen, may I recal to your re- 
collection the mural tablet in honour of 
Sir John Randolph, which for more than 
a century adorned your chapel, and 
which was the pride not only of a race 
long distinguished in our annals, but 


your own? You cannot forget its stain- 
less marble, as pure to the last when 
radiant with that fatal flame which 
wreathed about each projecting point of 
its delicate tracéry, and which was soon 
to turn all its glory into a memory and 
a myth, as it was when lifted from its 
Parian or Pentelic bed, its exquisite 
sculpture, and its chaste Latin inscrip- 
tion, which commemorated alike the vir- 
tues of the honoured dead, and the high 
scholarship of the age in which he lived? 
Let us hope that an intelligent and pat- 
riotic family will renew that votive tab- 
let on our walls and over the ashes of 
their ancestors, and grave upon it more 
distinctly than ever its glowing inscrip- 
tion, that it may be read and admired 
by the century to come as it was by the 
century that is gone. But that such a 
design is possible even, we owe to the 
diary alone. 

But, gentlemen, the great object of all 
our acquirements in literature and sci- 
ence should be to enable us to benefit 
one another. The pleasure of study is 
an innocent and laudable recreation, and 
the reputation to be derived from skill 
in letters is a legitimate and honoura- 
ble pursuit ; but in the contemplation of 
the Patriot and the Christian the chief 
end of all our aims should be the im- 
provement of our fellow-men. And this 
object may be accomplished in three 
ways, each of which has its distinctive 
merit: by the force of our conversation 
and example in private life, by oral dis- 
courses, and by the pen. It is too com- 
mon to underrate the value of those ser- 
vices which an intelligent and patriotic 
citizen may render to his country in the 
walks of private life. If he cultivates 
his faculties, and wisely uses them, I 
am not sure that his influence for good 
in a series of years is not fully equal to 
that of the orator or the writer. A pure 


life is in itself an eloquent lesson to all 
within its reach; but when a pure life is 
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embellished by the learning of the 
scholar, by the zeal of the patriot, by 
the gentle amenities of the social circle, 
and by that moral courage which will 
not shrink from the defence of the hum- 
ble against the persecution of the proud, 
its influence is greatly enhanced, and it 
is not easy to overvalue it. The man 
who leads such a life is beyond the 
reach of those motives which sometimes 
constrain the strongest minds of those in 
power to vacillate and to falter in a good 
cause. He carries his “ constituency” 
in his own breast, and need not look be- 
yond it. He indeed sets a high value 
upon the good opinion of his fellow-men, 
because it enables him to prosecute with 
more effect the mission in which he is 
engaged; but he does not regard popu- 
lar favour as the end of his ambition; 
and, as he values it mainly as a means, he 
is ready even to resist it when it seeks 
to thwart him ina good cause. Ile has 
no fear of the Ides of March, or of 
April, or of May. All the months of 
the year are, in this respect, the same to 
him. Person and place have as little ef- 
fect upon him as time. He pursues his 
plans of doing good irrespectively of 
present opposition or defeat, but always 
prudently, kindly and honourably. In- 
capable of fear himself, he makes no ap- 
peals to the fears of others; because he 
knows that none but cowards yield to 
fears, and cowards are not worth the 
winning. He makes his plantation—I 
say plantation, for in Virginia all other 
than agricultural life is exceptional—a 
model in its general arrangements, in its 
agriculture, and in the management of 
his slaves. He watches the new improve- 
ments in the arts, and he is ready to 
avail himself of their advantages. He 
studies the comfort of his neighbours 
who have been less fortunate or are more 
needy than himself, and would scorn to 
extort a famine price from their empov- 
erished exchequer. Delighting in liter- 
ature and science, he reads the latest 
works, and gives them that deliberate at- 
tention which authors so much covet, 
and which is necessary in our country 
to a continuation of high effort in writ- 
ing. Instead of watching the footsteps 














of his representatives with a view of his 
own personal advancement, he regards 
with the highest esteem, and with a deep 
sense of gratitude, thuse who seek hon- 
estly to discharge their duties to the 
people, and is always anxious to retain 
upright and able men in the public ser- 


vice. Inevery good work of the neigh- 
bourhood he lends a _ willing hand. 
Cherishing his own religious creed, he 
would deem it blasphemy to turn his 
back upon the schemes of his Christian 
brethren who differ from him in. belief, 
and cordially assists them. Le takes his 
seat on the bench, hears patiently, and 
mingles mercy with justice. Such is the 
life of the farmer and planter of Vir- 
ginia; and it is a life that may fill the 
noblest ambition. It was the life which 
our early patriots and statesmen led, and 
which prepared them for their public 
trusts. In fact the life cf a statesman 
is but the life of a planter on an extend- 
ed scale. 

The second means by which a student 
can bring his acquirements to bear on 
the business of life is by the tongue. 
From the earliest times Eloquence has 
exerted a controlling influence in human 
affairs. It has sustained empires and it 
has subverted them; and it is hard to 
determine whether it has wrought most 
good or most ill to the world. At all 
events, it is a means of transcendant 
power; and Virginia is not a little in- 
debted to it for the reputation which she 
now enjoys. I have not time to present 
an analysis of such a theme, and will 
only call your attention to some leading 
reflections on the subject. Eloquence is 
usually associated with oratory; and, 
having heard many of the most accom- 
plished speakers whom Virginia has pro- 
duced, and others equally eminent else- 
‘where, I state it as my deliberate opin- 
ion, that any one, who will take the 
‘necessary pains, will become a good 
public speaker. I, of course, except 
those who labour under some physical 
infirmity, as, for instance, a man who is 
unable to use his vocal organs from some 
congenital defect; but here even there 
is much to prevent despair, and over de- 
‘fects seemingly insuperable many nota- 
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ble triumphs have been won. Nor do I 
mean to say that one man may become 
as good a speaker as another; for pliys- 
ical advantages conduce greatly to the 
power of an orator. A fine person, a 
well developed chest, and a good voeal 
apparatus, are unquestionable adjuncts 
of oratory. One of the greatest speakers 
I ever heard had a very large mouth; 
and he tuld me that his mouth was the 
largest he ever saw except the mouth of 
a speaker who in years and in general 
fame was more eminent still. Beside 
such speakers a man endowed with only 
a moderate mouth might speak in vain. 
But the main proposition I believe to be 
true, that any one may become a good 
public speaker. 

: Oratory, or the act of speaking, is of 
course an art, and, like all other arts, 
must be cultivated with the greatest care 
to ensure success. If we were to select 
two young men of good form and fine 
muscular development, one of whom had 
learned to dance and the other had not; 
and if we were to require both to dance 
a hornpipe or to cut a pigeon wing, none 
would wonder that the pupil of Terpsi- 
chore would bear off the palm. The 
theatre has produced the most conspicu- 
ous efforts of mere oratory; and we 
know that the great masters of the bus- 
kin make a small portion of a few plays 
the study of their whole lives. Their 
dress is studiously arranged for effect ; 
their tone and accent are sedulously ad- 
justed to every word; every gesture has 
been practised before the mirror, and 
stereotyped in the memory ; and this pre- 
paratory labour is repeated with every 
repetition of the play. Demosthenes, 
cramming his mouth with pebbles, and 
shouting amid the roar of the surf; the 
elder Pitt, hurling his mimic thunders 
before the looking-glass; and our own 
Henry, straying in the forest beyond 
the eyes and ears of men, or, as I have 
heard from those who saw him, striding 
from tree to tree in his own yard, and 
anon flinging his arms wildly upward, 
as if, in the presence of a host, he was 
imprecating the vengeance of Heaven 
upon the enemies of his country: these, 
and similar incidents attest the deliber- 









































ate preparation of the masters of orato- 
ry in the height of their fame. 

With similar pains similar results will 
follow ; and although few can attain the 
skill of a Garrick, of a Kemble, or of a 
Talma, of Demosthenes, of Chatham or 
of Henry, the effect of such elaborate 
training mnst manifestly improve the 
gestures and voice of a speaker. The 
ancient orators followed the example of 
the players; and Cicero and Demosthe- 
nes, both of whom had great natural de- 
fects to overcome, were the most assidu- 
ous devotees of the mere art of oratory. 
Indeed Cicero practiced declamation in 
Greek that he might receive the correc- 
tions of a Greek rhetorician. The his- 
tory of William Pinkney, the most illus- 
trious of modern speakers at the bar, of 
Webster and of Clay, shows that those 
great speakers had no proclivity to ready 
speech; and one of them could not be 
prevailed upon to recite the speech of 
another committed to memory, but left 
the stage to berate himself in private for 
his fears. He therefore who aspires to 
perfect grace in utterance and in action 
should con his lesson early, and con it 
late. And, as manner is the better half 
of the battle of speech in strictly popu- 
lar assemblies, the art of speakinz ought 
to be cultivated in all our schools and 
colleges with the strictest care, and 
studied, as it unquestionably is by all 
the great speakers on great occasions, 
deliberately through life. 

But oratory teaches us only how to say 
a thing best, and we must look elsewhere 
for guidance as to what we should say on 
any given occasion. What Horace in the 
art of Poetry pronounces to be the source 
and fountain of all good writing in song 
is equally applicable to speech. Sceriben- 
di recté sapere est et principium et fons. 
And I may add that the epistle to the 
Pisos is full of valuable instruction alike 
to the student of eloquence and poetry. 
To be wise, then, to be knowing, to be 
instructed in the subject matter and in 
all the accessories of time and place and 
circumstance, is~necessary to a public 
speaker. He who undertakes to instruct 
others upon a subject should be well in- 
structed upon it himself. This remark, 
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true at all times, is especially true at the 
the present day. From the diffusion of 
knowledge through the press by instru- 
mentalities unknown to our fathers, the 
most able speaker must expect to find 
among his hearers many persons who 
are familiar with his theme, and who 
have drawn their information from all 
the sources accessible by himself. ence 
from the time when, in the latter and 
third of the last century, the debates in 
the British Parliament were first allowed 
to be printed in the papers, a gradual but 
strongly marked change in the quality 
of speech is apparent. In the brilliant 
harangues of Chatham there are striking 
allusions to history, pointed sentences, 
frequent antithesis, terrible sarcasm, and 
a repeated recurrence to general princi- 
ples. Inthe next generation of speak- 
ers the style of Parliament, rendered 
necessary by the change of times, be- 
came eminently argumentative, resem- 
bling the discussions of a debating socie- 
ty, as we see in the speeches of Pitt and 
Fox, and to a certain extent in those of 
Burke, which, however, still, as at the 
timé of their delivery, stand apart as 
magnificent expositions of the philoso- 
phy of politics. The next or third genera- 
tion of speakers, constrained by the force 
of circumstances, adopted yet another 
style; and the speeches of Brougham 
and Peel are the most carefully arranged 
maps of the argument and the facts sta- 
tical and general relating to the various 
affairs of the greatest nation of ancient 
or of modern times. The speech of Sir 
Robert Peel in opening the budget some 
years ago,—which lasted seven or eight 
hours, was, in all its diversified aspects, 
the most extraordinary effort ever made 
in a deliberative body. It was as if 
Gibbon had undertaken to recite from 
memory a volume of the Decline and 
Fall ; or as if Adam Smith had attempt- 
ed to declaim the Wealth of Nations, 
Yet the speech of Peel was in every re- 
spect what it should be, and was received 
from first to last with unabated and at 
times entranced attention by one of the 
most fastidious assemblies in the world. 
The toil of preparing such a speech, to 
say nothing of the consummate ability 
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which it demanded, must have exceeded 
the toil which Chatham, Fox and Pitt 
endured in the preparation of their 
speeches throughout their entire career. 
But such toil was deemed necessary by 
one of the finest scholars and orators 
of the age to meet the demands of the 
present day. 

If then the cemands of modern busi- 
ness, which is essentially practical, re- 
quire a more intimate knowledge of a 
subject than was deemed necessary in 
the time of our fathers, it well becomes 
the student to keep this fact steadily in 
view. If action—action—action be the 
watch-word of oratory, labour—labour— 
labour should be the watch-word of 
speech. The student must bring to his 
subject a mind the faculties of which are 
fully developed, and I suppose him to 
have passed the process of development 
in his college course: and I cannot for- 
bear enforcing upon you, gentlemen, who 
have not yet finished your course, the 
importance of cherishing your societies 
for debate as one of the surest means of 
making you familiar with the order and 
conduct of popular bodies, and of prepar- 
ing yourselves for the practice of address- 
ing them. If I were called upon to point 
out the most effectual means of improve- 
ment afforded me by a residence in Col- 
lege, I would unhesitatingly point to the 
literary society of which I was a member. 
Nor in estimating the value of societies 
to young men who are training for pub- 
lic debate do I stand alone. To pass 
over many other authorities that occur 
to me, I will refer to the opinion of the 
late learned and eloquent Lord Cock- 
burn. He was one of that illustrious fra- 
ternity consisting of Brougham, Horner, 
Jeffrey, Moncrieff, and Sidney Smith, 
which founded the Edinburgh Review, 
and gave a new and wholesome direc- 
tion to the criticism and to the politics 
of the age. In his ‘Memorials,’ which 


he prepared for publication by his execu- 
tors, he gave it as his deliberate opinion, 
that he derived more benefit from the 
academical and speculative societies in 
the University of Edinburgh than he 
did, to use his own words, “ from all the 
rest.of his education.” 


Indeed the lan- 
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guages, and the sciences, excepting such 
as require the tests of careful experi- 
ment, may be acquired by the aid of a 
competent tutor in the solitude of home ; 
but a College only can supply a number 
of educated young men, equals in years 
and acquirements, glowing with emula- 
tion, and bent on the prosecution of the 
same elevated pursuits. 

But to return to the point from which 
I digressed. He, who seeks to acquit 
himself with credit in debate, must 
study his subject in all its intrinsic 
details, and in those of person, place 
and circumstance. When Henry Clay 
was called upon, as the representative of 
Kentucky, to address, in the hall of the 
House of Delegates, the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia, he propitiated a hostile 
fudience by an exquisitely touching ex- 
ordium, in which he recalled with all 
the power of pre-arranged tone and ges- 
ture the venerable furm of Wythe who 
occupied the chair of the Speaker when, 
as a poor orphan boy and as a scribe of 
the judge, the eloquent Kentuckian was 
last within those walls. While all the 
rest of his speech on that occasion is 
probably forgotten, this fortunate allu- 
sion will be freshly remembered. 

The question presents itself respecting 
the manner in which the student shall 
conduct his preparations for a great occa- 
sion. Shall he write his speech fairly 
out, or shall he trust to his brief for the 
heads of hisargument? He should, when 
practicable, do both. The testimony of 
the most distinguished speakers in an- 
cient as well as in recent times is in 
favour of writing. It nt only impresses 
the facts and the reasoning on the mind 
more thoroughly than can be done by 
any other method, and with a severity of 
logic and a grace of language which no 
other method can reach, but includes at 
the same time every other. The speaker 
not only thinks out his argument, but he 
has put it down with a fulness and an 
exactness which mere meditation cannot 
rival, But when a speaker rises to ad- 
dress his audience in the presence of 
those who are eagerly watching to reply 
to him, he must forget his written speech 
at once, and think of it no more. He 
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must regard it as the most efficient 
means of preparation for an extempora- 
neous display ; and he will discover that, 
although he may not pronounce a sin- 
gle sentence as it,was written, he will 
recal his argument and its general illus- 
tration with an effect hardly less striking 
than was exhibited in his written speech ; 
while he will be enabled to reply to his 
opponent with a readiness and a force ex- 
ceeding that of his introductory speech. 
Hence by far the most learned and suc- 
cessful debater of the age, the last sur- 
vivor of a race of giants, did not hesi- 
tate to declare that a man will speak well 
just in the proportion that he has written 
much and written well. I must, how- 
ever, warn my young friends that any 
attempt to recall a speech precisely as jt 
was written will, from obvious reasons, 
lead almost invariably to a disastrous 
failure. 

However difficult it may be to reach 
the highest excellence in public speak- 
ing, every effort in the right direction is 
a clear gain; and the object is worth all 
the pains needful to attain it. It was 
wisely as well as wittily said by the 
poet Moore, that the faculty of thinking 
on one’s feet was the greatest of all the 
faculties. Nor are its rewards slow, un- 
certain or remote. Honours, offices, and 
influence always await eloquence in a 
free country. But whether those returns 
‘be the most durable rewards of intellec- 
tual power we may consider presently. 

The last means to which I shall allude 
by which the student may bring his re- 
sources to bear in active life is the pen. 
Great is the glory of the tongue; and 
the fame of the orator, read in the eyes 
and on the lips of an admiring auditory, 
is all-engrossing for the nonce, and is 
the most subtle incense that can be offer- 
ed to successful genius; but, unless the 
speech is connected with some memorable 
event—and then it is that the event pre- 
serves the speech and not the speech the 
event—the glory of speech soon fades. 
A speech may sometimes live on account 
of its excellence as a composition; but 
in that case it derives its power rather 
from the pen than from the tongue. It 
was remarked by Fox that a speech in 


proportion as it read well, was bad as a 
speech ; and when we estimate the effect 
produced by his speeches and those of 
Pitt, we will be inclined to come into 
his opinion. The speeches of Burke are 
splendid panoramas, and will be read 
forever; but they do not invalidate the 
remark of Fox; for it is notorious that 
some of Burke’s finest speeches were de- 
livered to empty benches, and to benches 
made empty by the speeches. They are 
disquisitions rather than speeches; and 
it is in their attitude as writings that 
they retain their vitality. Itis the opin- 
ion of some leading critics, who have 
combined elevated statesmanship with 
great powers of speech and a love of let- 
ters, that even the orations of Demos- 
thenes as they now appear werg not 
those originally pronounced before the 
Athenians, but are rather a consummate 
digest of the spoken harangues, designed 
for the eye more than for the ear— 
to be read rather than to be heard. 

Of the innumerable speechés delivered 
in this country since the adoption of the 
the federal constitution, how few are 
remembered and read? The speech 
of Fisher Ames on the British Treaty 
and the speech of Webster in reply to 
Hayne in the debate on Foote’s resolu- 
tion, though far from being the ablest 
speeches, are the most popular specimens 
of our parliamentary eloquence ; and itis 
clear that they partake more of the char- 
acter of written compositions than of 
speeches. It is then to the pen rather 
than to the tongue, to the press rather 
than to the forum, that ambition must 
seek to make its mark for immortality, 
Nor is writing less influential for the 
present time than speaking. The number 
of persons within the sound of a human 
voice must be a small fraction of any 
community: « fraction that fritters away 
with every passing year and is soon gone 
forever ; and it is only when the speech is 
diffused by the press, that its influence is 
felt at large; and even then it is read as 
an article of news, bearing on the fate of 
some measure or some man, and is in- 
stantly thrown aside. But the sphere of 
the writer is without limit; and a fine 


composition in poetry or prose is never 
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forgotten. While the writer has an 
equal, if not greater influence than the 
orator on his own age, he has, for the 
most part, posterity to himself. How 
few comparatively of the most eloquent 
speeches are mentioned, or quoted, or 
read ; while the leading works of British 
and American genius wear the freshness 
of youth, and meet us on every table 
and in every library. And it is plain 
that in the past neither of ancient nor of 
modern times has such a field ever been 
open for the employment of the faculties 
of man as is presented by the modern 
press. Every improvement in transpor- 
tation, every new link in the chain of 
international union, enlarges that field 
yet more; and the pen rather than the 
tongue, or even the sword, is destined 
to be the arbiter of human affairs. Such 
is one of the fields which stretches far 
and wide before you, and in which you 
may reap what harvest you piease. 

It is high time, gentlemen, that I 
should extend to you the parting salu- 
tation. Some of you will again return 
to the bosom of your Alma Mater, and 
will prosecute. with renewed zeal, and 
under the most genial auspices, those 
studies which you have so wisely begun. 
The routine of college studies is not an 
unfamiliar topic to me; and I declare to 
to you that, from all I have seen and 
learned of other institutions, and of our 
own in past times, I do not believe that 
the opportunities of a large and liberal 
and thorough training, which will then 
be within your reach, can be exceeded 
by those presented by any other in this 
country. And it will be your duty, gen- 
tlemen, to avail yourselves of them with 
all diligence and care; and, preening 
your plumes, to soar upward and onward 
above and beyond all those who have 
gone before you. And, if I could im- 
press one truth more forcibly upon you 
than any other, it would be this: that 
you lay the foundation of your future 
character for good or evil within the 
walls of your College. There are, in- 


deed, some striking examples of young 
men, who, having sacrificed their reputa- 
tions here, and dashed the hopes of their 
friends, have paused on the brink of the 
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precipice, and saved themselves from im- 
pending ruin. But you will learn, as 
you advance in life, that the access to 
the temple of Virtue is rarely by the 
paths of Vice and Folly. The period of 
your residence in College will be con- 
spicuous in its history by a most painful 
event ;—do you render it more conspicu- 
ous still by your virtues, by your dili- 
gence, and by your splendid success. 
Some of you, gentlemen, have finished 
your college course, and will soon en- 
gage in the business of life. This crisis 
in your career, so fruitful of good or 
evil, impels me to regard you with pecu- 
liar solicitude. It seems but yesterday, 
when I was in the same position which 
you now occupy; and I am sensibly 
touched by the lesson which my own 
grey hairs read to others as well as to 
myself. Time is short; and in bracing 
yourselves for the scene before you, you 
cannot begin too soon. You are coming 
forward at an eventful period in human 
affairs. Glance at the map of Europe. 
See her fortresses bristling with prepara- 
tion, and her plains alive with embattled 
legions. From the frozen North to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Bosphorus 
to the Orkneys, the note of war is sound- 
ing, and the sword, half-drawn from its 
scabbard, glitters in the dread array. 
Two of the most powerful nations of the 
earth are actually engaged in deadly con- 
flict, and, equipped with the fatal appli- 
ances of modern war, are filling the 
fields of Italy with hecatombs of the 
slain. Look at that beauteous land, once 
the mistress of the world, the nurse of 
the Arts, and the parent of modern 
civilization. Look at her lovely moun- 
tains, her classic lakes, her glorious 
plains, and her prostrate people; and, 
while you drop a tear to the gentle and 
magnificent memories that crowd upon 
you, thank God that her fate is not the 
fate of your beloved country, and that 
the blessings of liberty, peace and union 
are yours. But, while you recognise the 
goodness of Providence in the days and 
years that are past, you should remember 
to whom, humanly speaking, you owe 
these priceless blessings. The trials 
which other nations are now enduring, 
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and from which you are exempt, were en- 


dured by your fathers. But for them 
you would now be involved in the con- 
vulsions of the Old World. But for 
them the flag of a foreign power would 
be floating over your Capitol. But for 
them your highest ambition would be to 
become a subaltern in the army or navy 
of Great Britain, or at the head of your 
troop, as officers of militia, to celebrate 
the Queen’s birth day on the Palace 
Green. To be a citizen of the greatest 
republic under the sun, to travel to the 
remotest lands freely and fearlessly in 
the shadow of your own flag, to head the 
armies of your country, to become states- 
men, and to attain the first office of a great 
nation, would never have been within the 
scope of your visions or your dreams, 
Cherish their memory with unalterable 
affection. And, if your regard for your 
Alma Mater may induce you to single 
out from that illustrious band some fa- 
vourite names of men, who, while they 
honoured their country, honoured her, 
you may dwell with conscious pride on 
the fact that it was an alumnus of 
William and Mary, one of your elder 
brothers, who reported to the Virginia 
Convention of 1776 the first Declaration 
of Independence and the resolution in- 
structing our delegates in Congress to 
bring forth the measure in that body ; 
that it was a Visitor of William and 
Mary, who brought forth that resolution 
in Congress, and sustained it by his elo- 
quence to a triumphant issue; that it 
was an alumnus of William and Mary, 
another elder brother, who drafted the 
Declaration of Independence which has 
made this day immortal; that it was 
your Chancellor, who led the armies of 
his country throughout the war, who 
established her independence, and who 
was the first President of the United 
States under the present federal constitu- 
tion. These, gentlemen, were your elder 
brothers. They cheerfully bequeathed to 
you the institutions which you now pos- 
sess, and the lustre of their names. Be 
true tv your noble heritage. History 
will tell you that your immediate prede- 
cessors have been true to their trust. It 
would be vain to recal the names of your 
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Alumni, who have attained the. highest 
honours of the Camp, of the Bench, and 
of the Forum. Three of them have filled 
the office of President of the United 
States. One of them presided for the 
third of a century in the Supreme Court 
of the Union. Another, the most brill- 
iant name in the strictly military history 
of his country, still lives, and pronounces 
with gratitude the name of his Alma 
Mater. Not one of them enjoyed the 
advantages which are tendered to you. 
Brace yourselves, then, for the course that 
is set before you. I repeat to you that 
you are, under Providence, the arbiters 
of your own destiny. Decide upon the 
measure of your future worth, and act 
promptly. Should obstacles oppose your 
way, should some passing cloud oppress 
and darken you, turn and behold the 
calm majesty of your Alma Mater. 
Think of those illustrious men, your 
predecessors in her halls, who encoun- 
tered the same difficulties that embar- 
rass you, who wrestled with: and over- 
came them, and whose glory, chastened 
and purified in the lapse of years, is the 
richest treasure of your College and of 
your country. Wherever you go, the 
eye of your A'ma Mater will rest ten- 
derly upon you. She is not blinded by 
the glare of office; she is not misled by 
the shouts of popular applause; for she 
knows that the public man of to-day will 
be the private man of to-morrow, that 
notoriety is not always the music of last- 
ing fame, and that virtue, learning, and 
piety are the only safe and abiding tests 
of individual worth. She looks with ap- 
proval on a life spent in some useful 
avocation. She watches the advance- 
ment of her sons in knowledge, and ap- 
plauds their just appreciation of the true 
mission of educated men. My personal 
knowledge of you, gentlemen, assures 
me that she will not look to you in vain. 
In behalf of the Faculty, who in inviting 
me to address you, has given you the last 
manifestation of their regard, and in be- 
half of the Board of Visitors, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell. May health and 
peace and happinessattend you. May your 
career be distinguished by honesty, with- 
out which a man, however richly endow- 
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ed by genius and learning, is arogue; by _ patriotism, without which he is faithless 
truth, without which he is a liar; by to his country; and by religion, without 
courage, without which he is impotent to which he is a traitor to his God. 

assert the right or redress the wrong ; by 





AN INVOCATION. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Beneath the tulip-tree 
Oh Spirit I adore, 

Come, while the evening shadows hide 
The clouds on yonder shore 

Above the waters dim, 
Night like a dark bird broods, 

And like a mourner, the low wind 
Sobs in the lonely woods. 


From human love my soul 
In silent sorrow turns; 

And while Arcturus through the trees 
Like a red watch-fire burns, 

With lifted face I ery 
Beneath the tulip-tree, 

Oh Spirit of the Beautiful 

. Vouchsafe to dwell with me! 


Love’s flowers are very sweet, 
But blossom to decay ; 

Love’s singing birds are gay and bright, 
But mocking-birds are they. 

Twine with thy spirit-hands 
Immortelles for my head, 

And sing thy deathless spirit songs 
Around my midnight bed. 


Bend low thy blessed eyes! 
They have no human ray 

To mock me with the treacherous light 
That kindles to betray! 

Oh fold thy pinions white 
Around my weary heart, 

And say, though human love forsake 
Yet thou wilt ne’er depart. 


Teach me the sacred lore 
That whispers in the trees,— 

That writes upon the morning clouds 

Its strange, deep mysteries ; 
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Lift to my thirsting lips 
The cup of Thought divine ; 

Its pure cool draught is sweeter far 
Than Love’s red, flaming wine. 


Oh rare and radiant guest! 


Oh Spirit I adore ;— 


While sombre evening shadows hide 
The clouds on yonder shore, 


With lifted face I cry 


Beneath the tulip-tree, 
Oh Spirit of the Beautiful, 
Forever dwell with me! 





or 


SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


B. FRANKLIN TO ARTHUR LEE, 


Paris, March 2d, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

We received duly yours of Feb. 14th 
from Nantes; and one since from Borde- 
aux, dated by mistake Jan. 29. We are 
glad to hear you were got so far, well on 
your journey. The Farmers-General 
since your departure, have been again in 
treaty with us for Tobacco. We offered 
(rather rashly I think) to deliver it in 
France at 8s., they offered us 5. Interim 
we received your intelligence of its being 
at 20sh. sterling pr. ewt. in Va; of course 
we rejected their offer, and we think of 
treating no farther, but leave them to Mr. 
Morris or whom they please. 

The Court here continue firmly of 
opinion that very few Germans will go 
out this year. Last night I received a 
letter from London, which mentions as 
confirmed, the defeat of the Hessians at 
Trenton, only 300 escaping out of the 
Brigade, 1200 killed or made prisoners ;— 
a subsequent defeat of the 17th and 49th 
Regiments between Trenton and Prince 
ton—a more general action at Princeton; 


VOL. XXIX—7 


in consequence of all which the King’s 
Troops were evacuating Jersey as fast as 
they could. It is added that the Ac- 
counts say, 3 Battalions of the Hessians 
behaved ill, and threw down their arms, 
surrendering themselves Prisoners with- 
out necessity, from whence it is concluded 
at London, that they had been tampered 
with by ‘Congressional Emissaries,”’ 
and this has alarmed the Court and given 
a distrust of foreign mercenaries, so that 
itis thought no more will be engaged, 
All the Hessian Colours were taken and 
8 pieces of brass cannon. All the Com- 
missaries stores, assembled at Burling- 
ton for the enterprise against Pha., also 
fell into our hands. This news is all 
from London: we are yet without any 
direct intelligence, therefore cannot give 
it as certain. I have omitted that in the 
two Actions, between Trenton and Prince- 
ton, and at Princeton, the English own 
they lost 400 killed, with 10 officers; the 
number of wounded not mentioned. 
General Lee is said to be taken Prisoner 
by the Enemy; but that news’ tho’ pos- 
sibly true, comes so indirectly as to leave 
still some room to doubt. The troops at 
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New-York were very sickly. Providence 
not taken nor likely to be attempted; on 
the contrary it is said a part, of the Fleet 
with some of the troops, were ordered 
from Rhode Island to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, perhaps to aid in their in- 
tended invasion of Pennsylvania. 

We have heard nothing of M. Merile 
since he left Paris. Consulting Mr. D. 
V. concerning the demand, he advised 
against making it for several reasons, on 
which it is laid aside for the present. I 
I will mention to the Congress what you 
propose concerning the cruelties on Long 
Island. I remember to have heard before 
I left America, that some young English 
Officers valued themselves on an expedi- 
ent by which they had exasperated the 
Hessians against the Americans, while 
yet on Staten Island, viz: A man hap- 
pening to die suddenly in the night, they 
caused him to be scalped and horridly 
mangled, and the next day shewed him 
to the Hessians in one of their uniforms, 
asa Hessian murdered by the Provincials. 

Sir Roger Grand and Mr. B. are gone 
to Holland, to forward the business there. 

Capt. Wilkes is returned to L’Orient 
with 5 prizes, taken on the coast of 
Portugal: One a packet from Fal- 
mouth to Lisbon with 18 guns and 50 
men: The others, a ship from Pool with 
Fish, one from Shetland with Barley, one 
from Ireland with Flour, and one from 
Bristol with Wine and Brandy. He has 
made near 200 Prisoners. At his request 
we have proposed, to the English Am- 
bassador here, an exchange for as many 
Americans taken by the Raisonable; but 
have received no answer; indeed we did 
not expect any. Wilkes meets with dif- 
ficulties at L’Orient about his Prizes. We 
are soliciting here for some favour to 
him, but as yet have no explicit answer. 
Mr. Deane is gone again to day to Ver- 
sailles. Perhaps we might be more favour- 
ed in Spanish Ports. The people tell us 
that this Court is offended with the late 
conduct of Britain (which was insolent 
on its supposed success in America) and 
begins now to use a Tone that indicates 
arupture. But these are notices not to 
be relied on. 

Iam now removed to Passy; but am 
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almost every day at Hotel De Hamburg 
with Mr. Deane, who begins to talk a- 
fresh of going Northward. 

The enclosed directed to John Thomson, 
was put into my hands by a person from 
England, who told me he believed it was 
for me. I accordingly opened and perused 
it, and judging it by the last Paragraph, 
to be from a friend of yours, I answered 
it by the return of the same person to 
Tower Hill. I have since received one 
directed to you, which is also enclosed. 

Capt. Nicholson is returned and the 
Cutter with Capt. Hynson is arrived at 
Havre. Mr. Hodge has not yet suc- 
ceeded at Dunkirk, but expects the taken 
Packet will, I believe, be fitted out asa 
Cruiser, being said to sail well. 

The young gentleman was at first a 
little discontented with his school, but is 
become better satisfied. He dined with 
us last week. 

Mr. Tollier has received the 90,000 
Livres from Nantes, for our use. I can 
at present think of nothing farther to 
add, but that I am, with great esteem 
and regard, 

D Sir, Your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
B. Frank iy. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS IN FRANCE. 


Phil’a, March 28th, 1777. 
HonovraBLe GENTLEMEN: 


I wrote you a few lines the 7th Inst. 
by Monsieur Coleaux and sent you the 
newspapers to that time: by this convey- 
ance I send another packet of them un- 
der cover to Mr. Delap at Bordeaux. 
There are only two members of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence here at present, 
the rest being absent on leave. 

Gen’l Howe’s Army in the Jerseys 
still remains inactive, and greatly dis- 
tressed for want of Forage and fresh pro- 
visions, which they cannot obtain in any 
tolerable plenty, as our army are posted 
all around them, have removed most of 
the Hay, Corn and Provisions that was 
near Brunswick, and never suffer a forag- 
ing party of the Enemy to stir out but 
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they attack them; and altho’ they come 
out strong enough to drive our people 
from their Posts very frequently, yet it 
has always happened the reverse, for they 
are constantly driven back into Bruns- 
wick with considerable loss of men, 
horses, waggons, &c. Their situation is 
disagreeable and for that and other 
reasons I cannot think they will be con- 
tent with it much longer, especially as 
desertion is become frequent amongst 
their best British troops, the Grenadiers ; 
more or less of them come over to us 
every week. You being at so great a 
distance may probably think we ought to 
have destroyed Mr. Howe’s Army by this 
time ; and so we undoubtedly should, had 
we had an army to do it. But when it 
is considered that Gen’] Washington has 
driven them from their Cantonments on 
Delaware to Brunswick, and confined 
them there the whole winter, during 
which he has killed and taken between 3 
and 4000 of their men, 4 to 500 horses, 
a number of wagons and considerable 
quantities of Stores, Cloathing, &c., kept 
them pent up in a place where they are 
ill supplied with provisions and other 
necessaries, which has produced desertion, 
discontent and sickness, it will astonish 
all mankind to learn, that he had not 
during that whole time one half of their 
numbers in the field, and the greatest 
part of the troops he had, consisted of 
raw Militia that never saw a gun fired in 
anger until opposed to this very formida- 
ble Army. It isnow evident toall America, 
that if in the beginning of this contest, 
we had enlisted our Army for a number 
of years or during the War, General 
Howe could not have wintered here un- 
less as a Prisoner. But alas! our Army 
were disbanded by the nature of their 
enlistments when they could have been 
most useful, and the Militia are too 
much their own masters to expect from 
them a steady adherence to the extreme 
fatigues of a long and hard Winter’s 
Campaign. They turn out for a month 
or six weeks, shew great bravery whilst 
they stay, but curiosity once being grati- 
fied, and some feat performed to make a 
good story at Home, they become im- 
patient to return to their families and 


neither persuasion nor principle can de- 
tain them. For this reason Gen. Wash- 
ington’s Army since Nov. last has con- 
sisted every month of fresh raw hands, a 
constant shifting scene of comers and 
goers. You might suppose him from 10 
to 15 or 20 thousand strong by the Com- 
missary’s and Quarter Master’s returns, 
but never 5000 by the Adjutant General’s, 
for he never had so many at any one time 
with him. These constant movements of 
Militia and the large bounties and high 
wages given them has hurt the recruiting 
service exceedingly, for those that would 
have enlisted, by turning out as Militia 
for a short time, have got more money 
than their pay and bounty as Soldiers 
would amount to and they are more their 
own masters. In short the systems adopt- 
ed by Congress respecting the Army were 
formed without experience and have not 
been equal to what was expected from 
them. They are now and for some time 
have been correcting these Errors, so that 
I hope to see a formidable Army under 
wise and wholesome regulations in a very 
short time, as the General is now draw- 
ing all the new recruits together, and as 
his hands are strengthened with sufficient 
powers, I have no doubt he will do busi- 
ness with them this summer if the num- 
bers raised are sufficient to face the 
Enemy, and this I am inclined to believe 
will be the case. The garrison at Tycon- 
deroga will be strong enough to dispute 
the passage there with Mr. Carleton, and 
if you do but effect an European War to 
employ the British Navy, this country 
will become free and Independent ina 
shorter time than could have been ex- 
pected. I fancy General and Lord Howe 
have it in view to attack this City; they 
may possibly get possession, and if they 
do it will probably bring on their ruin, 
for they will then raise a nest of Hornets 
that they don’t expect and are taught to 
believe very differently. 
I am most truly, Gentlemen, your 
ob’t h’ble servant, 
Ros’r Morris. 
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FROM COL. WM. FITZHUGH, 6R., OF THE 
MARYLAND COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Maryland, Jan. 5th, 1780. 
Dear Sir: 

I had the honour to receive your very 
acceptable favour from Paris of the 8th 
June, by Mr. Stockton, via Philad’a. 
which came to hand but a few days ago. 
Iiad that gentleman arrived in this State 
and I the pleasure to meet him, I should 
have been happy in shewing him every 
civility and rendering the country as 
agreeable to him as possible. 

Our affairs on the Continent have 
a favourable appearance:--Our Army 
strong, healthy, and in high Spirits:— 
The Enemy have done nothing the last 
summer’s campaign, except burning 


houses, murdering some of our old wo- * 


men, ravishing a few young ones, and 
stealing whatever happened to fall in 
their way on our Sea Coast and Inlets. 
Such have been their victories and for 
these they have paid dearly; Having re- 
ceived severa! Raps in the course of their 
excursions. Their fears of the Count D’- 
Estaign’s fleet, whilst at Georgia, con- 
fined their outrages to a narrow Compass 
and tho’ he unfortunately failed in the 
siege of Savannah, yet he has rendered 
the United States infinite service; as 
Gen. Clinton, apprehensive of an attack 
at New York, hastily evacuated Rhode 
Island and drew the force from all his 
other distant Posts to a point, and has 
been cooped up at New York, until little 
more than a fortnight ago, which has 
lessened his forage and must distress his 
army greatly. ‘The season being then 
advanced and the winter come on severely; 
nothing of consequence can be under- 
taken sooner than March or April next. 
We have however advice that ‘ Gen. 
Clinton with 6000 men were embarked 
at New York on the 20th ultimo, and 
their destination, Chesapeake Bay, Geor- 
gia or South Carolina, and in conse- 
quence 4000 brave fellows detached from 
our grand Army, are on their march to 
the Southward to join Gen’! Lincoln, and 
will be in time to give Mr. Clinton a 
warm reception, should he have got clear 
of his Paine, and be removed from his 
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hiding place, New York. But I have 
my doubts of his venturing out, as the 
weather has been and continues, exceed- 
ing severe, with frequent storms and ex- 
cessive Frost and Snow. Should Gen. 
Lincoln receive the addition intended to 
his Army before the Enemy reinforces 
their Posts in Georgia, I hope he will be 
able in a short time to recover that 
country. 

General Washington’s Head Quarters 
are at Morristown in the Jerseys, and 
his Army conveniently divided and can- 
toned in that State. 

I am much obliged to you for the 
abridgement of your refutation of Mr. 
Deane’s Charges against you. It serves 
only to confirm the opinion I had before 
entertained of his Villany, and I believe 
Congress, in which Body he had formed 
a powerful Party, are now sensible that 
they gave him too much credit. Indeed 
from the menacing. insolence with which 
Mr. Deane treated them, they appeared 
to me alarmed at his threats, and bullied 
into subserviency. Mr. 2. Morris, I am 
told, was at the Head of his Party. This 
Gentleman is now in Congress, and one 
of the most extensive speculators on the 
Continent of America. I am.not person- 
ally acquainted with him, but he must ex- 
cuse me for suspecting that he is an 
enemy to America, Employed and fur- 
nished with Gold and Silver by the Enemy, 
to raise the price of provisions, depreci- 
ate our paper money, and distress our 
Army; and I wish many more of those 
Diabolical Agents may not be interspersed 
amongst us for the same wicked purpose. 
The force of Britain with her foreign 
and savage Allies are an atom to America. 
They have tried it, they know it, and 
their sole dependance is now on fraud. 

Nothing has transpired from what you 
said before Congress respecting Mr. Deane. 
I had no intimation of it until I received 
your extract, favoured by Mr. Stockton, 
and when I have the pleasure to consult 
your Brothers, if they should think it 
prudent, I will publish at least some 
parts of it. 

There has been a great change in Con- 
gress, since Mr. Deane’s affair was before 
them, and in many instances for the bet- 
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ter. Four of his Champions from this 
State are turned out, and I doubt not 
many others from the different States, as 
well as some notorious Stock-jobbers and 
Speculators, and tho’ that honourable 
body may still require a little Purging, I 
believe there are at present a great ma- 
jority of very able and warm friends to 
America ; and the few who perhaps may 
be otherwise, are too insignificant to raise 
a party sufficient to interrupt the Public 
good. All the mischief they can do, will 
be to give intelligence to the Enemy of 
the secret acts of Congress, and knowing 
the Public wants, may forestall the mar- 
kets, and increase the price of provisions, 
&c., to impede the supplies to our Army. 
This has been done, it is too notorious. 
But every measure is taking by Congress 
and the different Legislatures to prevent 
it in future. 

I observe with pleasure what you say 
on the Politicks of Europe. Much is ex- 
pected here from thé superiority of our 
great and good allies, and itis hoped they 
will not let Slip the oprortunity they have 
this winter of striking a blow, which may 
shake Britain tothe centre. This I could 
wish, to make the business sure and inde- 
pendent of future Events; As we know 
not how far the wealth of the Indies may 
operate in Bribery, on the different Powers 
in Europe. Tho’ some of our very sound 
Whigs and sensible Politicians here are 
of opinion, that it would be better for 
America that the war should continue a 
few years longer, in order that the re- 
peated savage cruelties of Britain, should 
more generally inflame the minds of the 
Citizens of America, and obliterate that 
prejudice, which may retain in favour of 
the mother country and her manufactures. 
This, they say, is the only security we 
can have for our Independence of a 
Nation from whom we are derived, and 
with whom we have been so long con- 
nected, by Blood, Religion, Language, 
Commerce, &c.,—Advantages which no 
other nation on Earth except G. Britain 
could avail themselves of against us and 
they, by the influence of such advantages, 
may in a few years after peace is estab- 
lished, insinuate themselves amongst us 
by thousands and tens of thousands, 
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spreading thro’ the U. S. some érained 
Bands of Mansfieldites, Butites, Ger- 
muinites, &c., &e., with Gold and every 
art to corrupt and debauch our citizens, 
and being thus prepared whilst we are 
unsuspecting, labouring in our fields, 
sleeping in our habitations, or setting 
under our peaceful Fig-trees, they may 
suddenly hurl destruction on our own 
heads and overturn our Independence for 
ever. There is much Truth in this 
reasoning. 

America is now preparing for an eurly 
campaign, and each State exerting itself 
to fill up its respective Battalions. Had 
this been attended to in the beginning of 
the war, we should not at this time have 
had a British Garrison on the Continent 
of America. 

Our troops have distinguished them- 
selves in many instances, in the last sum- 
mer’s campaign, and have taught the 
Enemy to know, that they are an over- 
match for them, at their own favourite 
weapon, the Bayonet. This they have 
had sufficient proofs of at Monmouth, 
Stoney Point and Paulus Hook, and have 
since become very tender and careful of 
their skins. General Sullivan, with 4000 
men, in the course of four months of the 
last summer, broke up, burned and de- 
stroyed, the whole settlements of the six 
nations of Indians, and drove them with 
about 1200 Tories into Canada, except 
what he took and slaughtered, and re- 
turned with the loss only of 42 men. 
Present my affectionate compliments to 
your Bro. William and believe me with 
great regard, Dear Sir 

Your affectionate, 


Wx. Firzuven, Sr. 
To Artuur Lez. 


COUNT M‘NEMARA TO ARTHUR LEE. 


On Boarp THE AMPHION, IN 


Newport Bay, 6th October, 1784. 
Dear Sir: 

I cannot express to you how sensible I 
am of your kind remembrance of me. I 
am also very sorry that my sudden de- 
parture from this Continent, and the im- 
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portant mission with which you are 
charged, deprive me of the satisfaction 
of embracing you. You are already on 
your journey and I am only waiting for 
the first favourable gale of wind for set- 
ting sail. But I expect that some favour- 
able circumstance may one day approach 
me nearer to you, and that the pleasure 
of embracing you will not always be 
interdicted me. 


In Virginia, where I made alittle stay, 
I enquired about you. Some people who 
knew you, told me that you were in good 
health, but could not tell me where you 
resided there. I am much obliged to 
you for the information you gave me of 
your situation. Since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you, some agreeable events oc- 
curred to me during the war. And since 
the peace was ratified, I had the honour 
of commanding his Majesty’s Naval 
forces in St. Domingo; now I go back to 
my country where I intend to take a lit- 
tle repose for some time. 


We should have gone to New York, 
and I don’t know well what hindered us ; 
we lie now at Anchor in New-port’s har- 
bor where the Inhabitants treat us with 
uncommon politeness.—The ladies of this 
City are charming and very amiable, and 
the gentlemen excessively polite. My 
lady Green, whose company I much fre- 
quent, has received the best Education, 
and is endowed at the same time with a 
great deal of wit, anda great knowledge 
of English and French authors. She is 
in a word, a Lady fit to appear in our 
most chosen companies in Europe. The 
winter is very rough in New Port, but 
the inhabitants recompense us fully by 
their amiable politeness; a persona little 
acquainted with the Language could with 
pleasure pass a winter in America. As 
for my part I can assure you that I would 
like to come back to it. Iam more sensi- 
ble than I can express to you of the flat- 
tering testimony you make to me of your 
friendship and remembrance. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the position I am in, 
and my sudden departure, hinder me 
from going to see you. If I succeed in 
my expectations, I shall have the pleasure 
of assuring you in person of my most 
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inviolable attachment and sincerest friend- 
ship. 
I remain in the interim, 
Your most humble and obedient serv’t, 
C’rrt Macnemara, 


BENJ. HAWKINS TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Charleston, 11th Aug., 1785. 
Dear Sir: 


I had yesterday the pleasure of seeing 
you mentioned as being appointed to the 
board of Treasury, and I instantaneously 
congratulated the United States upon it. 
You are the first who has not been pre- 
viously initiated into the mysteries of 
speculation, anticipation and facilities. 
You have abilities and industry equal to 
any thing, and therefore I shall expect 
everything from you. The detail of the 
counting-house your clerks can do, while 
you are finding out the honest statement 
of the National Debt, with the best means 
of extinguishing it, as well as providing 
for future contingencies. I yesterday 
saw your friend, Mr. R. Izard, and his 
family ; his eldest son is unwell. He de- 
sired me to tell you he did not write to 
you, because he expected you here via 
the Mississippi. I told him I could give 
a better reason if I chose to declare, 
which was, that you had not answered 
one of the three letters I had written to 
you. 

Mr. John Rutledge has resigned his 
appointment as Minister to the United 
Netherlands, and I believe Mr. Izard 
would accept it. The indisposition of 
his family alarms him, and gives him a 
relish again for Europe. I mention this 
to you because you are the friend of any 
worthy man, and will know what use to 
make of it. If you should have leisure 
to write to me, direct for me at the Post 
Office, I leave orders there where to for- 
ward my letters. 

Iam, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 


Your most obd’t and humble serv’t. 
BenzamMin HawkIns. 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Richmond, July 18th, 1782. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favour of July 2d disappointed 
me much, in not containing the result of 
a cunference with Col. Mason. I expect- 
ed the first movement from him, as being 
the first in nomination. Mr. Jefferson’s 
domestic happiness is threatened with 
too great an interruption by the illness 
of his wife, to suffer him to enter into 
the researches which our subject requires. 
In this situation no division can be ex- 
pected of the work for sometime; and 
this view of the matter has determined 
me to pursue the enquiry at, large, in 
order to submit my rough hints to the 
correction and amendment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Should I be so unfortunate as not to 
hear from Col. Mason, on this weighty 
business, notwithstanding your request 
to him to communicate with me, I shall 
certainly write to him, urge him to assist 
his country, and through me correspond 
with Mr, Jefferson and Dr. Walker. 

In the meantime I know not how to 
distribute the labour so as to consign to 
your pen any particular portion of it. 
Perhaps, however, your present situation 
will oblige you, to confine yourself to 
strictures on the claims of the com- 
panies, since you have access to their 
Documents, but want the others. I take 
the liberty of suggesting this to you; it 
being a task which must be executed, 
and is fully in your power, from the 
Archives of Congress, and the papers of 
Col. Cox being open to you; I should 
have answered your late favour by the 
last Post, had not my engagements in 
the court of Admiralty, occasioned my 
absence from home. 

I have the honour to be, with great 
esteem, Dear Sir, 

Your most obd’t serv’t. 


Epmunp Ranpo.pra. 


N. B.—I hope you have explained, as 
you promised, the little misunderstand- 
ing between Mr. Izard and myself. 


Richmond, Aug. 10th, 1782. 
Dear Sir: 

I perceive from your favour of 30th 
ult., that you are immersed in that most 
entangled of all subjects, American Fi- 
nance. If it could be reduced to system, 
instead of consisting of occasional and 
irregular snatches of Revenuc, sure 
support might be promised to the war. 
But I fear that as long as the States are 
tardy, Neckar himself would be found 
impotent, ; 

The fleet which was said to be within 
the Bay, never came beyond the Capes. 
A Frigate was sent in partly to embargo 
the flags of truce, and partly to order 
away the remaining French troops. I 
cannot learn their destination, but every 
account leads to an opinion that they are 
not in a state of offensive hostility. 

Those gentlemen who so strenuously 
espoused the Instructions, left the As- 
sembly before their completion. Indeed 
I cannot understand that they were ever 
begun. But Iam rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the work was never entered 
upon, as I recollect that a gentleman 
urged me a few days before the rising of 
the Assembly to compose Instructions 
for ourselves. 

What to say to you on the subject of 
my return, I know not; nor shall I be 
able to decide until I shall see our Pam- 
phlet in greater forwardness. I have as 
yet heard nothing from Mr. Mason or 
Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Walker sent me a 
few observations, which were lost on the 
road by the Messenger; I shall probably 
regain them. 

I wish I could give you any interesting 
Intelligence; but the reports in Rich- 
mond, which are the only circulating 
news, deserve no mention. 

Adieu. Pray present me to Dr. Ship- 
pen, his lady and family. 


Richmond, March 2d, 1783. 
Dear Sir: 


I am sorry that your labours have been 
so unsuccessful, as your favour by yes- 
terday’s Post states. Three days inter- 
mission from Law would enable me to 
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complete the rough draft of the Pam- 
phlet. But the rapid approach of the 
general Court will not allow such an in- 
termission. However, I shall probably 
have it ready for the inspection of the 
Committee by the time of your return to 
Virginia in May. Should Mr. Jefferson’s 
voyage be frustrated by the bright Pros- 
pect of Peace, we shall enlist an able 
auxiliary in the business. 

Your friendly information concerning 
the proposed reimbursement to former 
Presidents will, 1 fear, bring nothing to 
me, as my uncle’s Representative. His 
expenses as President did not exceed 
those of any other Delegate, and no ac- 
count exists of any charge whatsoever, 
nor of any hints on which a charge may 
be built. 

As creditor to my father, you shall re- 
ceive equal measure with others. What 
that measure will be I do not yet know. 

I have the honour to be, with great es- 
teem, Dear Sir, 

Your most obd’t serv’t. 
Epa. Ranpopn. 


Richmond, Sept. 24th. 1785. 
Dear Sir: 

I am convinced that the letter which I 
wrote in answer to your favour, when 
you were on the point of departure for 
Congress, must have been miscarried ; or 
I doubt not that I should have again re- 
ceived some mark of your friendly tten- 
tion. Indeed I should not have waited for 
a reply had not the barrenness of Vir- 
ginia Politicks afforded so little scope 
now for a letter. 


Although the judges have not deliver- 
ed a formal opinion, I may yet venture to 
say that a great majority will declare for 
the soundness of the principle, “no con- 
tribution but when the ship arrives in 
safety.” Its influence, however, in your 
case, muy not be so great as we wish, 
since the jury have found for Conway 
as much as they possibly could. The 
next Court of Appeals will furnish some 
certainty as to the event, by the judg- 
ment which they must render on a simi- 
lar subject. 
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The clamour for paper money is very 
loud in different parts of this country. 
And the views of the advocates for the 
emission are not carried to the same 
objects. The payment of the military 
debt is the final cause with some; the in- 
crease of a circulating medium with 
others ; and the discharge of British de- 
mands with a numerous class. At this 
moment the Report of paper money 
seems to have locked up the specie, thus 
affording a fresh plausibility for attempt- 
ing to augment the medium by paper. 
Whether a conference between the friends 
of money will produce a union, I 
cannot undertake to foretell ; but some of 
the most strenuous are violently opposed 
to the quality of a tender. From this di- 
vision, if its continues, I argue a down- 
fall of the scheme. 

Religion too will form a a capital figure 
in the debates of the next Assembly. 
The Presbyterians will have a suffi- 
cient force to prevent the general assess- 
ment, possibly to repeal the Acts of In- 
corporation. The Delegates from those 
counties, in which the majority is of 
this persuasion, are expected with full 
and pointed instructions on both heads. 
Whatever may be the fate of the assess- 
ment, I cannot but consider the Act of 
incorporation in the light of a compact, 
which legislative authority may dissolve 
by the arm of Power, but not by the 
rules of justice and honour. 

The conditional pardons which have 
been granted to several criminals, have 
been spoken of as a proper topick for 
the enquiry of the Assembly. But the 
Court of Appeals will probably antici- 
pate them, by a determination on their 
validity or invalidity. For my own part 
I conceive that our Constitution gives 
the Executive the same power of pardon- 
ing which the King of Great Britain en- 
joys, and his has been recognized many 
years before the existence of any statute 
concerning conditional pardons. 

Every day brings new proselytes to the 
payment of British debts; the 
report of a negotiation being opened by 
Mr. Adams, on the infractions of the 
treaty committed by G. B., has produced 
a doubt in the minds of some, who were 
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not so disposed formerly, whether meas- 
ures for securing the payment ought not 
be delayed until the result is known. 
I am, Dear Sir, with very great regard, 
Your friend and serv’t, 


Epuunp Ranpo.rn, 


BEVERLY RANDOLPH TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Council Chamber, Richmond, } 
Feb. 21st, 1791. 
Sir:—I do myself the honour to en- 
close a copy of an Act of the last session 
of the Assembly, instituted An Act to 
amend an Act, concerning a new edition 
of the Laws of this Commonwealth, re- 
forming certain rules of Legal Coustruc- 
tion, and providing for the due publica- 
tion of the Laws and Resolutions of each 
session. You being one of the gentle- 
men appointed to carry this Act into 
execution, I must request the favour of 
you to inform me whether you will accept 
the appointment. 
I am, most respectfully, 
Your obd’t servant, 
Beverty Ranpo.pu. 


Arthur Lee, Esq. 


| Answer. | 

I have the honour of receiving your 
Excellency’s favour of the 21st, in which 
you desire to be informed whether I will 


accept the appointment of one of the Re- 


visors of the Law, under an Act passed 
the 23d December 1790, instituted an 
“ Act concerning a new edition of the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, &c., &c.” 

I have the honour to inform your Ex- 
cellency, that I will cheerfully contribute 
everything in my power to promote and 
effect the objects of the Legislature as 
one of the Revisors. With the most en- 


tire respect, I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most 
obd’t servant. 
Arruur Ler. 
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JOHN BONDFIELD TO ARTHUR LEE, 


Bordeaux, 15th July 1789. 
Dr Sir: 


My last was of the 12th May, since 
which many weighty changes have taken 
place in this kingdom. The seed is sown, 
but before the crop is ripe many acci- 
dents may take place to injure the fruit. 
I transmit you herewith the proceedings 
of the States General up to this day ; 
the contended point, the union of three 
orders, is effected. 

The debates on National Abuses and 
reforms has not yet commenced. The 
Representatives of the Tiers Etats are 
composed of men of abilities, many able 
orators and steady, perseverant, well-in- 
formed characters, who have in view to 
sap the Old Constitution to the roots and 
form one on principles consistent with 
the present general idea of the rights of 
citizens of all denominations. The upper 
orders appear to dread the influence of 
the members of the Tier. The Assem- 
bly is divided into Chambers, or commit- 
tees of forty members each. One of the 
Chambers is remarked to be composed of 
the most eminent heads of the two par- 
ties. 

I expect Mr. Jefferson will be with 
you near the time this gets to hand, 
being advised he has received his leave 
of absence. 


We have had a difficult winter for the 
Minister de Finance. The sums they 
have been obliged to advance for wheat 
and flour to foreign nations, and the 
uncompulsive measures they were con- 
strained to observe in the recovery of the 
Taxes, frequently put them to difficulties, 
The nation now assembled will soon 
pave the way to prevent future clogs on 
one side and bind the hands of dissipa- 
tion to stipulated limits. 

A project is dispersed through the 
kingdom for establishing a simple Im- 
port that shall satisfy all the wants 
of the Government. By the num- 
ber of examplaires it is suspected the 
plan is agreeable to the leading members 
in the present Senate. The great and 
sole opposition arises from the many 
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placed men that would be found dis- 
placed. A Tax of this nature would be 
well adapted for America, where you 
wish to have every man dependent on his 
own personal industry for his existence ; 
that true, genuine freedom should reign 
through the whole extent of the States, 
unclogged by Custom-houses or Custom- 
house officers, a chain of men that be- 


come, the moment they embrace the pro- 
fession, enemies to their fellow-citizens. 
European perjuries and vicious habits 
will, we fear, corrupt your Infancy and 
grow with Age. 

With regard and attachment I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
| Signed.] Joun BonpriE.. 





A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 


In the calm twilight, when the day has given 
Her sweetest gift, in one reluctant kiss, 


Pressed on the crimson lips of dewy even, 


In silent love and bliss ; 


When Night her star-embroider’d robes unfolding, 


Walks through the shadowy portals of the west ; 
With tender clasp each weary spirit holding, 
Close to her peaceful breast ; 


There will I linger in a dreamy slumber, 
Nor heed the moments that are fleeting by ; 


While thoughts within me rise in countless number 


As stars come forth on high. 


Then o’er me visions of some vanish’d gladness 
? 


Steal like the twilight shades o’er sunny hours ; 
And Memory drops a tear of gentle sadness, 


Like dew on faded flowers. 


What fond remembrances are round me springing, 
Like chords awakened by some olden song; 
Words half-forgotten—recollections clinging 


Affection’s roots among. 


Fears, warm and bright as April’s golden showers, 
Mingled with smiles, e’en while they flowed from pain, 
Sweet buds of Hope that never grew to flowers, 


But blossomed o’er again. 


Charleston, 8. C. 


A Twilight Revere. 


The eyes that shone with such a loving brightness, 
Warm, clasping hands, the smile of quiet mirth ; 

The bounding step, the form of youthful lightness, 
Now passed away from earth. 


Thus through the vista of the days departed, 
By Memory’s light I sadly wander on; 

Seeking a shadowy joy—till heavy-hearted, 
I wake—the vision gone. 


Turn from the Past, my soul, and gaze before thee, 
Into that far-off, undiscovered land ; 

When her bright rainbew Hope is arching o’er thee, 
Held by the Future’s hand. 


Here at the entrance of her portal kneeling, 
Pray for the angel-guards of Love and Faith ; 

Shielded by these, and in their power believing, 
Walk undismayed thy path. 


Fear not the bottle—ever Truth defending, 
Yield not to foes that shall beset thy way ; 
For the bright guerdon, ever upward tending ; 

Let not thy footsteps stray. 


Thou canst not tell how far that pathway leading 
Shall guide thee up beyond all mortal sight; 
How soon may come, in answer to thy pleading, 

The dawn of heavenly light. 


When the soft shadows of Life’s evening stealing 
Around thee herald the approach of night ; 

In the far distance stars of Hope revealing, 
To aid thy heavenward flight. 


When solemn Death thy weary form enfelding, 
Calls thee to dreamless slumber on his breast ; 
Shrink not from his embrace—thou art beholding | 

A Messenger of Rest. 


Joyously go—each tender farewell spoken, 
But for a little while— love cannot die; ‘ 
Sweet ties that bind thee here shall not be broken, 
But only drawn on high. 


Not as in visions of some earthly story, 

Whose dim and fading brightness soon is past, 
Thou shalt possess realities of glory, 

Whose joys forever last. 


Then rise to battle O immortal spirit ; 
Conquer thyself,—first gain the inward strife ; 
Then to thy foes without—thou shalt inherit 
An Everlasting Life. 


May. 
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The ancients supposed—and perhaps 
rightly—that Genius “was a good or 
evil spirit or demon, that presided over 
a@ man’s destiny in life.” ‘“ Genius, 
among the moderns, signifies that pecu- 
liar aptitude which some men naturally 
possess, to perform well and easily that 
which others can do but indifferently, 
and with a great deal of pain. It is de- 
fined by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘the power 
of expressing a subject as a whole;’ by 
others, ‘greater acuteness of perception 
and memory’; by others ‘the predomi- 
nance of the ideal faculty, or imagina- 
tion’; by some it is resolved into ‘ intui- 
tive judgment,’ and others still into 
‘ patient thought, study and application.’ 
Probably it comprehends something of 
all these.”’ 

Adopting these definitions as sufficient- 
ly accurate for our purpose, we deduce 
the inference that genius leads or impels 
us to good or bad deeds, and that we 
are, to some extent, under the control of 
this capricious spirit. 

Writers of most ages, especially wri- 
ters of fiction, have, either through ne- 
cessity or some unknown cause, been in 
the habit of either writing ‘to order” 
or “mortgaging” their brains for the 
benefit of their appetites. This custom 
has increased wonderfully—and to the 
injury of an elevated literature—since 
the establishment of the present horde 
of literary periodicals and magazines ; 
more especially where the habit of writ- 
ing “‘ to order” and for a “ considera- 
tion” has been adopted. 


It has brought to the surface an im- 
mense swarm of ephemeral writers, 
whose productions,—but too often of 
doubtful morality,—have supplied the 
place of a higher and purer literature. 

Men of true genius, men who possess 
and know how to use “the celestial 
fire,” if permitted to follow the ‘ bent” 
of their presiding genius, are thus forced 
through necessity to fall into the beaten 


“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?”* 
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track, if they would command the praises 
as well as the purses of the reading 
public. Thus genius, instead of being 
permitted to soar in her own native ele- 
ment of “ambient air,” is dragged down 
to the level of newspaper literature, and 
flounders in the mire and slough of 
£. 8. d. 


Let.us not be understood as attacking 
a cheap form of good literature, in any 
way in which it may be presented to the 
public; for from it ; we think that there 
is a good deal of periodical literature in 
this country as well as in Great Britain 
which subserves a good end, But we do 
condemn a certain kind of “ yellow pa- 
per” and penny literature that has flood- 
ed the land,—a kind of literature com- 
pound too often patronized by journals, 
otherwise of high standing and good 
taste. 


This species of literature has vitiated 
the public taste, lowered the standard of 
pure “ English classicity,” and forced 
genius from its empyrean heights to veg- 
etate among the corruptions of an Au- 
gean stable. 


We think the work which we propose 
briefly to notice in the present article, 
illustrates the truth of our foregoing re- 
marks. ‘What will He Do with It,” 
is the production of a man of decided 
genius, and not only of genius, but of 
profound scholarship, great reading, thor- 
ough training and wonderful fertility of 
intellect. A man who, perbaps, has 
never written anything that does not 
show genius, not always, we are sorry to 
say, the Good, but often in his earlier 
writings, that evil demon so closely in- 
terwoven with the traditions and super- 
stitions of ancient mythology. 


This novel, it seems to us, bears upon 
the face of it evidences of hasty compo- 
sition. The plot is forced, the denoue- 
ment startling and unnatural, and the 
style, as a general thing, wanting in 
that Saxon purity which constitutes one 








*“ Waar wit He Do with Ir?” By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron. 
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of the great excellencies of the ‘ Cax- 


tons,” and “My Novel.” There is a 
terseness, a simplicity and a colloquial 
homeliness—if we may use such an ex- 
pression—in these two novels, not gen- 
erally to be met with in “ What will He 
Do with It?” Especially is this the case 
in “My Novel ;” there is in that work 
a “something” in the style as well as 
the story, that goes straight home to our 
intellect, and like a kiss from the lips 
thrills to our hearts. 


There are improbabilities in the plot 
of “ What will He Do with It?” that 
strike us as great defects, particularly 
so in such an artistic writer as Bulwer. 
The ease, for instance, with which the 
careful and prudent Vance believes that 
Sophy is his niece, is by no means in 
keeping with the character of the man; 
especially as the proof of the fact rests 
upon the testimony of parties who hith- 
erto had proved themselves utterly un- 


worthy of belief; and especially, too, as’ 


neither Vance nor the reader had the 
slightest idea that an heir survived his 
sister. 

There is a confusion and lack of artis- 
tic finish, in the narrative of the events 
transpiring in and around Paris. The 
death and exchange of infants, the in- 
troduction of the female singer, and the 
part played by Gabrielle Desmarets, all, 
it seems to us, are wanting in that clear- 
ness and skilful connection so necessary 
to complete—as Bulwer should have done 
—a story, whose aim and design are un- 
surpasssed in the annals of fiction. 

Much of the plot is improbable and in 
bad taste, to say the least of it. Un- 
necessary events are recorded, and start- 
ling events occur for which we are-en- 
tirely unprepared. 

The attachment existing between Car- 
oline Lindsay and Guy Darrell startles 
us, and the whole married life of Darrell 
—of which we catch but a partial 
glimpse—is mistified, unsatisfactory and 
badly managed. 

We might mention many other “start- 
liug events” and mistified narratives in 
the book, but we are sure they will read- 
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ily suggest themselves to the most casual 
reader. 

The character of Guy Darrele, though 
unquestionably ably drawn and well sus- 
tained, lacks that fulness of complete- 
ness ‘as a whole” so necessary for our 
entire comprehension and sympathy. 
We are informed that he has been great- 
ly distinguished as a lawyer and senator, 
yet with all his acknowledged ability, 
we cannot sufficiently feel the statement. 
We neither see the legal acumen nor are 
we thrilled by the senatorial eloquence. 
It requires too great a stretch of our im- 
agination to conceive of these qualities, 
and at the same time keep up with the 
incidents of his life and the characteris- 
tics of his intellect. 

None but an author of great ability 
and unquestionable genius can depict 
the character of middle-aged heroes. 
No other living writer save Bulwer could 
have drawn such characters as adorn the 
pages of the ‘“Caxtons” and “ My 
Novel,” but in the work before us, with 
a few exceptions, there is a falling of in 
that masterly finish which constitutes 
one of the great excellencies of Bulwer’s 
delineation. 

We attribute this to no diminution in 
the vigour of his intellect—for the old 
fire breaks out occasionally, and throws 
around us a light at once resplendent 
and sublime—but rather to the fact, as 
we have before observed, that the book 
in all probability was written “to or- 
der” and in haste, 

The picture presented to us of Darrell’s 
life and character is mutilated; we see 
the glorious rays of his departing sun, 
but catch no view of its dawn nor mid- 
day splendour. The character of Vance 
is good, decidedly good, but we sce too 
little of him ; and this may also be said 
of Lionel Haughton, one of the heroes. 
Lionel is a very good young man, not de- 
ficient in sense, but sadly wanting in in- 
dependence, and entirely too supple to 
the golden rod of Darrell. Alban Mor- 
ley is well drawn and well sustained. 
Lady Montfort is good, pure and proud, 
performs many good and kind acts, and 
several foolish and unnatural ones, such 
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as are by no means reconcilable with our 
idea of the proud widow of an English 
Peer. 

The minor characters in “ What will 
He Do with It?” are well enough drawn, 
but there are four prominent characters 
that unmistakably show the impress of a 
master hand. 

Those who have read the book have 
no doubt anticipated the names of those 
characters we would designate as power- 
fully drawn. We allude to William 
Losely, or Waife, as he is generally 
known, to his son Jasper, Arabella 
Crane and George Moeley. 

We trust we shall not be considered 
as wanting in gallantry to the “sex,” if 
we do not give a prominent place to the 
pretty Sophy. But we are compelled, 
against our will, to assign to her an in- 
ferior position to that occupied by many 
ef Bulwer’s heroines. She touches our 
sensibilities, it is true, by her unshrinking 
attachment through ‘good and evil re- 
port” to William Losely, her supposed 
relative and real guardian, and exhibits 
@ modesty and. propriety of deportment 
exceedingly commendable. But as we 
are to judge of character and of life as it 
is and not as it ought to be, we are con- 
strained to say, that, taking into consid- 
eration her early associates, before she 
fell into the hands of Waife, her sensi- 
bility and modesty are somewhat un- 
natural; and there seems to us to be an 
overstrained attempt to convert the child 
prematurely into the woman. There is 
a premature development of Sophy into 
a high standard of womanly excellence 
that destroys the illusions and loveliness 
of childhood. 

We do not know that our opinion will 
be generally accepted but we think 
that Waife is more powerfully drawn and 
better sustained than any other charac- 
ter in the book. He illustrates a grand 
and gracious lesson in the providence of 
God, portrayed and inculcated by scenes 
and events of the most sublime and 
touching pathos. “ Suddenly came ca- 
lamity! Suddenly arose the soul!” 
Grand, ennobling thought, thought that 
lifts writer and reader from the finite to 
the infinite /—thought that teaches us 


“with what vigilant care Heaven will 
seek to disentangle the flower from the 
weed ;” thought that forces us to recog- 
nize ‘ that celestial tenderness which en- 
nobles a spirit for all eternity !” 

Jasper Losely is strongly marked and 
clearly and ably drawn; we do not re- 
member ever to have read of an instance 
more fully illustrative of the superiority 
of mind over matter, of the intellectual 
over the brutal characteristics of our 
common nature, than is dsplayed in the 
wonderful subjection of Jasper Losely to 
the superior intellectual and mental cour- 
age of Arabella Crane. 

The superiority of mental or moral 
courage over physical and brute force, 
is also admirably illustrated in the inter- 
views between Jasper Losely and Guy 
Darrell, especially in the attempt made 
by Jasper to force conditions from Mr. 
Darrell in that fearful midnight scene 
so timely interrupted by the arrival of 
Alban Morley and Lionel Haughton. 

The description of that interview would 
do credit to the ablest writer that ever 
lived, and is one of those instances in 
the story, to which we have heretofore 
alluded, where the great author rises 
with his theme and sheds around us the 
illumination of his glorious genius. 

We cannot close this article without 
briefly calling attention to the last of the 
four characters, that. we designated as 
particularly excellent. George Morley, 
the gentleman, the scholar, and, better 
than all, the preacher, deserves recogni- 
tion and honour from every reader. He 
is a decided improvement upon Parson 
Dale; the good Parson had his weak- 
nesses and little failings, that irresisti- 
bly brought a smile to our lips; but the 
noble, pure and intellectual preacher is 
the true embassador of Christ; and 
George Morley has done much towards 
atoning for the levity and immorality of 
Bulwer’s earlier novels. 

Throughout the book we notice occa- 
sionally a careless use of words and 
sometimes doubtful grammar, defects that 
should never have appeared in the writ- 
ings of Pisistratus Caxton. 

Upon the whole, “What will He Do 
with It?” as inculcating great moral 
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truths in a moral and unobjectionable 
story, is far superior to the novels first 
published by the same author, and per- 
haps in this respect fully equal to the 
‘“‘Caxtons” and ‘‘ My Novel.” 


But viewed entirely in an intellectual 
sense, as to plot, incident, artistic connec- 
tion and machinery, or elegance of style 
and rhetoric, itis perhaps a good deal 
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inferior to many former works by the 
same writer. 


Bulwer has much to atone for, and we 
trust that in the effort he is now making 
to complete that atonement, he will not 
mar the beauty of the offering by hasty 
composition, or mutilated pictures of hu- 
man error and human grandeur. 


E. T. 





ASLEEP. 


BY AMIE. 


Softly now the father slumbers— 


Hush! the mystic sign goes round ; 


Swiftly on the shores of Silence, 


Die the rippling tides of sound. 


Viewless guardians close and keep 


Shut the cora! gates of laughter, 


When the father drops asleep. 


Il. 


Lips just bursting into music, 


Check the song with sudden start, 


As a bud that sought to blossom, 


Might re-fold its velvet heart. 


Through each brain sweet fancies sweep 


With a streamlet’s soundless flowing 


When the father drops asleep. 


III. 


Lightly as ’mid violets falling, 


Glides each foot o’er stair and floor— 
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Silent as a shadow flitteth 
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Hither—thither—turns each door— 


Through the room the sunbeams creep 
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Like a troop of stealthy fairies, 
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When the father drops asleep. 
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When the day-god from the zenith 
Sweeps like chieftain swift and bold, 

And the noontide hours are folding 
One by one their tents of gold— 
Or when up the eastern steep, 

Eve with starry sandals glideth, 


Does the father drop asleep. 


Ve 


In his easy-chair reclining, 





Dreamily his eyelids close— 

His the rest a king might covet, 
Monarch he of sweet repose. 
Countless hearts with joy would leap, 

But to win the peace that follows 


When the father drops asleep. 
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VI. 


Oft my heart grows still with anguish, 
As a star might pause in dread, 

Thinking if this sweet, calm slumber, 
Were but changed to death’s instead! 
Many earthly eyes shall weep, 

Many heavenly brows will brighten 


When he thus hath dropped asleep! 


Vil. 


Might I see the white-winged warders 
Of the sweet and unknown land, 

I would whisper, When he enters, 
Let me clasp him by the hand! 
Grant, oh Father, that he reap 

Rich reward for life’s well-doing, 


When he wakes, no more to sleep! 
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XXXII. 


THE PRISONER AND THE JUDGE. 


The two men looked at each other for 
some moments in silence. There was 
something striking and impressive in this 
silent examination by each of his adver- 
sary; and points of great similarity were 
not wanting, at least in the carriage of 
their persons. 

Neither of them had anything in com- 
mon with the bumbler class of human 
beings. Both men, in their attitudes, 
bearing, and poise of head and feet, so 
to speak, were plainly of that rank ac- 
customed to command and not to be 
commanded,—to question but not to be 
questioned. An indifferent spectator 
would have said, however, that the mys- 
terious “ wizard” was the superior, and 
the stronger of the two. There was 
something superb and haughty in the 
figure no longer bent, but as straight as 
an arrow, in the eye flashing clearly be- 
neath the shaggy white eyebrow, in the 
proudly compressed lip, the forehead 
raised calmly aloft. Lord Fairfax had 
the air of a nobleman, but the stranger 
that of a monarch. 

“ Well, sir,” said the Earl, betraying 
unmistakable astonishment, for no man 
had a quicker eye for the indefinable evi- 
dences of superior character. ‘“ Well, 
sir, now for your private communication. 
You have made a somewhat singular re- 
quest, and used a mode of address which 
indicates, former acquaintance. Where 
and how did you learn that ‘ Lord 
Thomas of Denton’ was my name upon 
my patrimonial estate, and there alone? 
Speak, sir !—let us end this mystery. I 
listen |” 

And sitting down, his lordship mo- 
tioned with cold courtesy toward a chair 

Opposite to his own. 

His companion did not take the offer- 
ed seat, but said coolly : 

“Then you do not recognize me, my 
Lord ?” 
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“No, sir; I find, it is true, some- 
thing strangely familiar in your features, 
but—” 

“ Possibly I may assist your recollec- 
tion,” interrupted the other ; and throw- 
ing off his long overcoat, he stood be- 
fore Lord Fairfax metamorphosed from a 
rude backwoodsman into an English gen- 
tleman clad in the most courtly and im- 
posing costume. His coat was richly 
embroidered in scarlet—his frill snow- 
white,—his waistcoat of blue silk, loaded 
with decorations, and falling over knee- 
breeches of the finest material. 

“Have you forgotten me?” he said 
coldly, as he saw the Earl give a great 
start and suddenly turn pale. 

Lord Fairfax almost recoiled, as the 
stranger advanced toward him, but by 
a powerful effort summoned his strength 
again, and replied : 

“T have not, sir. 
liam Powys!” 

“Yes, my Lord’ returned the wiz- 
ard with a stern frown, “I am Sir Wil- 
liam Powys! Sir William Powys whom 
your Lordship’s father stripped of near- 
ly all his possessions in Yorkshire—who 
swore enmity thirty years ago against 
your family—whose body bears the scar 
of a pistol ball lodged therein by your 
lordship, in the right shoulder here, as 
that hunter by a strange coincidence de- 
clared—-who has left the Old World, as 
your Lordship has left it, to come to the 
New, and who here, as there, finds one 
of the house of Fairfax eternally in his 
path, set in judgment over him, to op- 
pose him, and strive to direct him, in all 
his acts; to endeavour—vainly! vainly 
my Lord !—to thwart and to crush him! 
Not content with alienating from me the 
heart of my daughter, and marrying her 
against my wishes!—not content with 
shipwrecking my happiness and hope in 
the Old World, your Lordship has follow- 
ed me hither !—you assemble a body of 
low yeomen to try an English gentlemen 
for witchcraft! Had I not requested this 
interview the vulgar fellow who arrested 
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me yonder would have preferred in ad- 
dition a charge of counterfeiting coin! 
—against me, me, my Lord! me!” 

And the old man with flushed cheeks, 
and forehead, looked down upon the 
Earl with a fiery wrath which made his 
countenance almost terrible in its indig- 
nation. 

Lord Fairfax did not immediately re- 
ply. He seemed endeavoring to control 
a sentiment as violent as that of his com- 
panion. His compressed lips and heavy- 
ing bosom indicated the struggle which 
was passing in his mind, and he was si- 
lent for some moments. The effort at 
self-control was successful. Ilis features 
slowly grew calm. The flush disappear- 
ed frum his face, and returning the 
other’s gaze with cold solemnity he said : 

“Sir William Powys what you have 
just uttered, is an injustice unworthy of 
your character, and unlike your blood 
which, in all its representatives with 
which I am acquainted has been violent 
and implacable, but neither unfair nor 
ungenerous. You know well that I have 
had no part in originating this silly pros- 
ecution of you for witchcraft. You know 
that I am simply among these people, 
not of them,—as the Lieutenant of the 
county, as an official bound to act offi- 
cially. So much for that. And touch- 
ing the subject of counterfeiting, it was 
mentioned in my hearing but an hour 
ago. These are the wrongs which I 
have inflicted upon you, as you declare, 
in the New World!” 

The Earl paused a moment, then con- 
tinued gloomily: 

“Of events in England I would rather 
not speak: except to say that you have 
here done me equal injustice. I do not 
believe that my father was harsh toward 
you—but let that pass. In a single ac- 
cusation, you are just. I did force a 
quarrel with you and wound you,—I 
regretted it. 1 still regret it; it was un- 
necessary. But touching the last charge, 
—there, Sir William Powys, I have noth- 
ing to blame myself with. I honestly 
loved your daughter—she honestly loved 
me ; in spite of your hatred for my fam- 
ily, she became my Countess,—if against 
your wish, as you say, still not without 
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your legal consent. But enough, sir. 
These memories move me bitterly. Let 
the past sleep. I do not speak angrily 
as you see, Sir William; I address you 
as your rank and position demands, I 
have done, sir.” 

There was so much nobility and sin- 
cerity in the tone of the Earl, that his 
words evidently affected the listener 
strangely. The menacing expression dis- 
appeared, and a gloomy calm succeeded. 

“*My Lord,” he said, “I so far acquit 
you of this present annoyance as to ful- 
ly believe that you had no part in it. 
The pain it has occasioned both me and 
my child, no less remain. There is, be- 
sides, no certainty that in future it will 
not be repeated—and thus I have reason 
when I say that the name of Fairfax is 
my evil genius, fer you are the real mas- 
ter and controlling influence in the coun- 
try. ButIpass'that by. You have said 
that my family is implacable. That is 
only partly true of myself; but I shall 
not discuss the question. I shall simply 
say that toward yourself personally I 
have no ill feeling; indeed I am con- 
scious of having more than repaid all 
your injuries, as some day you will 
know.” 

Lord Fairfax made a motion with his 
hand and said with noble simplicity : 

“*T would rather have it so than other- 
wise, sir.” 

The words seemed to dissipate still 
further the enmity of his companion. He 
sat down, and when he spoke again, his 
voice was greatly changed. It was al- 
most sad. 

“My Lord,” he said, “this is a 
strange and sorrowful world—have you 
not found it so?” 

“Eminently,” replied the Earl as 
sadly. 

“IT am seventy years old; you must be 
nearly or quite fifty. Well, at our re- 
spective ages, men should strive to for- 
get the passions of their youth—the en- 
mities and hatreds which sear the soul. 
You have wronged me—I have wronged 
you. There let it rest. I am willing to 
forget all, and to go upon my way with. 
out cherishing any thoughts of vengeance 
in my heart. I will do more: I will 
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right the wrong I have done you”—here 
the brows of the speaker contracted 
painfally—“ but not now. Let us come 
to the business which made me request 
this interview.” 

The Earl inclined his head with great 
courtesy, and listened. 

“ Nearly two years ago,” said his com- 
panion, “I bought of your agent here, 
—and I never expected to see you in Vir- 
ginia,—the tract of land upon which I 
live with my grand-daughter. I remov- 
ed from my small estate on the seaboard, 
because the chills and fevers of that re- 
gion, for a considerable portion of the 
year, rendered it extremely dangerous to 
her constitution; and again because she 
derives singular benefit from a mineral 
spring in the ‘fort’ yonder. I brought 
with me only a man and a maid, intend- 
ing to return in the cold season, but 
have remained. One of the reasons for 
this decision, in addition to the health 
of my grand-daughter, was the discovery 
of a mine of gold and silver, upon the 
tract, which I have worked with the ut- 
most success.” 

The Earl bowed with the same calm 
courtesy, and the speaker continued. 

“I know that by the character grant- 
ed to Lord Culpepper, from whom you 
derive your property in this province, 
you are entitled to one-fourth of the 
proceeds of all mines of gold and silver 
discovered upon all lands within Lord 
Culpepper’s grant—and I have according- 
ly laid aside carefully one ingot from 
every four, in a box marked “ Lord Fair- 
fax.” In relation to the coin discovered 
by the bailiff, in one sense it is counter- 
feit. I cast it from pure gold in a mould 
of clay as the amusement of an idle mo- 
ment; and inasmuch as its value from 
the absence of all alloy is one-fourth 
more than that of the real coin, I im- 
agine my innocence of the charge of 
coining may be established. I have 
made this explanation,” continued the 
speaker, “in order to propound to you 
an interrogatory. I do so that there 
may be no misunderstanding, no ambi- 
guity. Shall I be permitted to remain 
in this region undisturbed by legal an- 
noyances, or must I go with my child 
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to another? The heart beats chill at 
seventy, my Lord, and a man is disposed 
to quiet. I would ask no favour; I 
would have you reply as a mere matter 
of business ; I address myself to you as 
Lord Proprietor of the Northern Neck 
in which I live, and chief executive offi- 
cer of the country,” 

“As such I reply, Sir William,” said 
the Earl calmly, “that your further so- 
journ in the region shall be, as far as 
lies in my power, wholly freed from all 
annoyance. If I were not disposed to 
make you this assurance, with reference 
to yourself, I should do so, for your 
grand-daughter’s sake. I cannot forget 
that she would have been the cousin of 
my children. No more of that. In re- 
gard to the fourth part of all gold mines, 
I do not claim that right in my charter— 
or, if you insist, I reply that I wish the 
child to receive the sum which you have 
laid aside, as a present from her uncle 
by marriage. I pray you, sir, not to re- 
fuse me this trifle. I shall not stop here, 
with your permission in my privilege of 
displaying my affection for my little 
niece. I am truly proud to think of her 
as such—a more perfect young princess 
I have never seen than the child as she 
came to you in the court room. But 
enough, sir. I shall not let you offer 
me this gold again, as I think you in- 
tend; let us return and terminate this 
business. All shall end at once.” 

And opening the door the Earl made 
a courteous gesture to the old man, who 
had again donned his long coat, to pre- 
cede him, which resulted in their issuing 
forth together. In the two hearts thus 
close to each other there was no longer 
any enmity; brt in the elder’s there was 
pain and a cruel hesitation. 

They entered the room where the mem- 
bers of the court were seated, and in 
ten minutes Lord Fairfax had impressed 
upon his associates, in private confer- 
ence, the entire absurdity of all charges 
brought against the prisoner. Indeed 
the honourable justices were rather 
ashamed of themselves ; and many looks 
of disgust were directed toward the per- 
son of Major Hastyluck, chief instigator 
and prosecutor, who was slumbering se- 
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renely with his face on the table. The 
toils of his arduous position had overcome 
this watch-dog of justice; after all his 
labours and his Jamaica, he “ slept 
well.” 

The Wizard. of the Massinuton was 
thus promptly discharged, and in a mo- 
ment two soft arms were around his neck, 
and a face wet with tears was pressed 
to his thin cheek. 

Cannie was crying on the old man’s 
bosom. 


XXXIV. 
THE RESEMBLANCE. 


The old man gently caressed the soft 
hair of the child, and gazed into her face, 
which was all April smiles and tears, with 
a depth of tender affection which made 
the countenance, ordinarily so proud and 
cold, almost beautiful and winning. 

Then raising his head, Sir William 
Powys, or the Wizard, if we may be al- 
lowed to still employ the name by which 
he was most generally known, looked 
around upon the crowd, who regarded 
him with strange and superstitious inter- 
est. There were many persons in the 
assembly whose heads had moved signifi- 
cantly from side to side when the strange 
personage demanded a private interview 
with Lord Fairfax. No good would re- 
sult for his Lordship, these wiseacres de- 
clared, from yielding to this demand. 
Once alone with him, the Wizard would 
be sure to “ bewitch” him—he would 
cast a spell on him and then vanish in a 
cloud of brimstone. Some of these phi- 
losophers were by no means certain that 
if this were not the case, the mysterious 
Wizard would not be seen issuing from 
the window of the tavern, mounted upon 
a handsome flying horse, once Lord Fair- 
fax; now destined to bear the prisoner 
away in triumph to some diabolical revel 
of witches in the depths of the ‘‘ Hog- 
Back.” 

It resulted from this condition of pub- 
lic feeling, that when the Wizard, who 
had fulfilled the expectations of the more 
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moderate among the wiseacres, by procu- 
ring a prompt acquital through his in- 
terview with the Earl, looked round upon 
the crowd, they recoiled with an unmis- 
takable expression of dread, and left him 
standing, almost alone, with his child, in 
the middle of the apartment. 

A slight curl of the firm lip greeted 
this movement, and the Wizard was 
about to turn away indifferently, when 
suddenly his eyes were rivetted upon a 
richly clad figure, framed, as it were, in 
the doorway, and gazing upon him with 
deep interest and sympathy. 

The figure was that of Falconbridge, 
who, having watched the absurd trial, 
and witnessed the scene between the 
prisoner and his daughter, now rejoiced 
at the result, and regarded them, as they 
stood wrapped in each other’s embrace, 
with kindly smiles and pleasure. 

The Wizard fixed upon the young 
man, as he stood thus framed in the door- 
way like a picture, one of those glances 
which seem to penetrate into the soul of 
the person upon whom they are rivetted. 
There was much in the gallant and grace- 
ful form of Faleconbridge—in his proud, 
laughing face, and elegant costume—to 
attract attention; but the look now bent 
upon him was not one of simple admira- 
tion or curiosity. It expressed surprise, 
deep feeling, and a species of wondering 
doubt. 


The young man perceived the glance 
directed toward him, and without under- 
standing it, approached and said kindly: 

“Tam rejoiced at your acquital, Sir; 
as much for your own sake, as you seem 
very old, as for your little daughter. My 
father taught me to respect and bow to 
purity and devotion wherever I met with 
them, and I think I cannot be mistaken in 
saying that your child is both innocent 
and courageous—faithful and noble- 
hearted.” 

With these words, which were uttered 
in that tone of simplicity and sincerity 
which characterized his voice, the young 
man held out his hand to Cannie, extend- 
ing the other toward the old man, 

The girl’s soft, little fingers glided into 
those of Falconbridge, and a grave, sweet 
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glance, shining through the tears in her 
eyes, rewarded the speaker. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said in her low, 
musical voice, “‘ for speaking so kindly 


to us—to grandpapa. You are not like 
those people who have gone—your face 
is kind.” 

And Cannie pressed the hand frankly, 
and looked “thanks!” with her whole 
heart. 

The old man had, however, drawn back 
unconsciously when Falconbridge greeted 
him. He had not taken the hand. Still 
looking at him with that strange air 
which we have described, he said: 

“What is your name, sir?” 


The words were almost rude, but the 
tone in which they were pronounced did 
not so impress the hearer. The Wizard 
plainly intended no slight—it was some 
mysterious sentiment of wonder which 
spoke in his voice, in his abrupt question ; 
and the young man comprehended this 
instinctively. 

“My name is Falconbridge, sir,” he 
replied with a courteous inclination; “I 
have but recently come to this region.” 

“Falconbridge! I thought so! I was 
sure of it!” murmured the Wizard. 
“Strange! Strange! who would ever 
have believed—!” 

There he suddenly stopped. By a sud- 
den and powerful effort he controlled his 
emotion—his countenance subsided again 
into its customary calmness—and he 
bowed in return, taking the hand which 
was still half extended. 

“T thank you, Mr. Falconbridge,” he 
said coolly, ‘and beg you will not attri- 
bute my singular question to any dispo- 
sition to affront you. You bear a very 
rémarkable resemblance to a person 
whom I once knew—this must be my ex- 
cuse for the very rude reception I have 
given to your kind speech and sympa- 
thy.” 

“Tt is nothing—I scarcely noted it,” 
returned the young man smiling, “and 
as to any kindness, I am sure, sir, that I 
deserve no praise. My heart leaped 
when your child came so bravely to your 
side—and I bow to and honour her. I 
have never seen a princess or a queen— 
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but I think she is worthy to be either— 
to be the noblest little lady in the land!” 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed Cannie blushing, 
“you make me feel ashamed! It was 
nothing for me to come to grandpapa’s 
side. He is all I have in the world, and 
I love him dearly, with my whole heart. 
And you, grandpapa,” added Cannie, 
turning and whispering to the old man 
with a smile, “ you know you love me 
just as dearly.” , 

“That is very certain,” was the low 
reply, accompanied by the look which 
always came to the face when it was 
turned toward the girl; “and now, my 
child, let us go to a privateroom. We 
must remain here all night—but we will 
return home early in the morning.” 

‘Come with me, sir,” said the voice 
of Lord Fairfax at the speaker’s elbow, 
I have ample room for you and your 
daughter at Greenway Court—it will be 
far more comfortable.” 

“‘T thank you, my Lord,” returned the 
other with a ceremonious inclination, 
“but the nights grow chill, and my 
daughter is delicate.” 

“The blinds of the chariot may be easily 
closed, sir,” said the Earl, looking wist- 
fully at Cannie. 

* Your Lordship will not consider me 
ill-bred—that is to say ungrateful, if I 
still decline your goodness, If my child 
should wish at another time to visit 
Greenway Court,” added the old man, 
exchanging a significant look with the 
Farl, “it will give me true pleasure to 
bring her thither—or to entrust her to 
our good friend here, Mr. George. May 
I take that liberty, Mr. George ?” 

That liberty! thought George, as his 
heart gave a bound at the idea of a long 
gallop through the prairie, with Cannie’s 
arm around his waist ; but he suppressed 
his delight, and replied with gravity and 
politeness, that it would give him very 
great pleasure. 

‘“* And now, my Lord,” said the Wizard, 
“let me, before I leave you, say how 
much I am indebted to your Lordship for 
my release from this prosecution—a pros- 
ecution which I dreaded far more for the 
grief it caused my child than on my own 
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account. I am old, and care little what 
comes to me—whether of weal or woe— 
but she is young and tender-hearted. 
Thanks! thanks, again, for our free- 


dom 9) 


The speaker was standing as before 
with his arm around Cannie, and by them 
stood Falconbridge, smiling. Not only 
the Earl, but George, and Captain Wag- 
ner, who were near at hand, were struck 
with the singular resemblance between 
the three, and afterwards spoke of it. 
One was seventy and grey-headed—the 
second twenty-three or four, and in the 
bloom of manhood—the child a girl of 
fifteen, with innocent, sweet eyes, and 
tender lips. But the resemblance was 
as perfect in all three as if they were the 
off-spring of the same parents, at the 
same time. 

For a moment they remained thus mo- 
tionless, then bowing again, the Wizard 
retired with Cannie to a private room— 
having arranged with Mynheer Von Do- 
ring on the way, for a vehicle in the morn- 
ing. 

Lord Fairfax turned to Falconbridge, 
and said : 

“T think you have not yet consulted 
me upon your affairs, Mr. Falconbridge. 
If it suits your convenience at the pres- 
ent moment, you might accept a seat in 
my chariot, and sleep at Greenway. 
What say you, sir?” 

“T accept your Lordship’s offer with 
many thanks,’”” was the reply. 

And very soon the young man and the 
Earl were rolling toward Greenway, be- 
neath the new risen moon, which mingled 
its light with that of the setting sun, and 
communicated to the dreary stretch of 
prairie land a wild and mysterious 
charm. 

As to George and Captain Wagner, 
they remained at the Ordinary for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, but easily 
comprehensible by the reader. George 
stayed because Cannie would spend the 
night there—the Captain because his elo- 
quence had triumphed in favour of Win- 
chester—and the fair Mrs. Butterton was, 
no doubt, ready to thank, perhaps to re- 
ward, him. 
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Meanwhile the chariot containing the 
Earl and Falconbridge, rolled on in si- 
lence. The few common-place words had 
died away. Lord Fairfax seemed deeply 
pre-occupied. 

At last, as they approached the clump 
of trees, indicating Greenway, the Earl 
raised his drooping shoulders, uttered a 
long, deep sigh, and muttered : 

“I wonder if a single heart beats still 
for me, in dear, old England. No, I 
think not one !—not one !” 


XXXV. 
CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL LONGKNIFE. 


The Captain twirled his mustache. 

We would call the attention of the 
reader to the fact, which we have hither- 
to omitted to mention, that Captain Wag- 
ner was always engaged in twirling his 
mustache. Or, if this statement seems 
extreme and improbable, let us simply 
say that he was often thus laboriously 
occupied, and seemed to derive much in- 
nocent satisfaction from the ceremony. 

On the present occasion he gave to the 
martial appendage a jaunty and gallant 
curl toward the eyes—then he looked at 
Mrs. Butterton, who was busily knitting 
opposite the Captain, and the table by 
the Captain, upon which was deposited 
the Captain’s warm glass of punch and 
unfilled pipe. 

Monsieur Jambot, for the moment in 
deep disgrace, was forlornly carrying on 
a sleepy conversation with Mynheer Van 
Doring in one corner—a ceremony which 
resulted between the two in an awful 
mutilation of King George the Second’s 
English. In another corner George and 
Cannie were talking in a low tone, and 
assisting what they uttered with smiles 
and confidential glances. 

“My dear Mrs. Butterton,” srid the 
Captain, “have you any commands in 
Bellhaven—or, as these new-fangled fulks 
will call it, Alexandria? It’s a shame to 
be re-christening so promising a child— 
or I’m a dandy!” 

“* Any commands in Bellhayen?” asked 
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the lady with a little simper and flutter, 
“why do you ask, Captain?” 
“Because I think it likely that I’ll go 


back soon. You remain here, I believe.” 

These cold and cruel words made the 
lady’s heart throb. Then Captain Wag- 
ner cared nothing for her! 

“Yes,” she said faintly, “ perhaps till 
the spring.” 

“T would like to do as much myself,” 
continued the worthy, “‘but the rascally 
Injuns, whose scalps I was to have, won’t 
come, and it is repugnant to the feelings 
of a soldier to be living on that honest 
fellow, Fairfax, without doing him any 
service in return,” 

“Why, Captain,” said Mrs. Butterton 
with evident admiration in her eyes, for 
one who spoke in this free and easy way 
of so great a nobleman, “ why, Captain, 
his Lordship is delighted at your visit, 
and I heard him with my own ears say, 
no longer ago than this morning, that 
you were worth a thousand pounds a year 
to him in good spirits!” 

“All flattery!” returned the soldier, 
“or I’m a dandy! I have remonstrated 
with Fairfax about that bad habit he has 
of trying to ingratiate himself with peo- 
ple by flattering them. He knew you 
were my friend—and that you would re- 
peat it—and as he thinks I may serve 
him, he is trying te get around me.” 

“Oh, Captain! How can you talk so 
of his Lordship !” 

The worthy laughed. 

“He’s only a man like anybody else, 
my dear Mrs. Butterton—it’s not his 
fault that he is called Earl and Baron. 
I’m free to say he’d be a dooms good fel- 
low under any circumstances. I like 
Fairfax. He’s no pretender. And I 
repeat that I don’t like to be eating and 
drinking, as J eat and drink, at his ex- 
pense, when the Injun devils decline com- 
ing along and getting themselves done 
for! I was sent for to eat Injuns, not 
beef !—to drink blood, not Jamaica! And 
these Injuns—where are they? No- 
where, or may the—hum !” 

The soldier terminated this sentence 
by swallowing a mouthful of punch, 
which seemed to refresh him greatly. 
“Why, Captain,” said Mrs. Butterton, 
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“you are certainly mistaken about the 
chance of an inroad. They say there’s 
no certainty of peace from day to day.” 

“My dear madam,” returned the Bor- 
derer, “‘it has been my habit for a num- 
ber of years to hunt up Mr. ‘They Say,’ 
and when I have heard his views to go 
and lay my plans precisely to the con- 
trary. I have no respect for ‘They Say.’ 
I know the rascal—he is as completely 
ignorant of what is really going on as a 
mole! Even if the Injun rascals do come 
along, let Fairfax send down forme! I 
can’t be neglecting my most important 
affairs dangling hereabouts, and chopping 
arguments with his Earlship !” 

“Your affairs?’ persisted the lady, 
smiling, “why, Captain, you have no 
business in Bellhaven—have you?” 

The conversation was taking the direc- 
tion which the cunning Captain desired. 
He smiled. 

“Well, really,” he said, “I hardly 
know how to reply to you, my dear mad- 
am—to reply without touching upon a 
most delicate subject—you comprehend ?” 

The lady blushed. What did the soldier 
mean ? 

“It is true,” continued Captain Wag- 
ner, “ that many people would say I had 
no business whatsoever to attend to in Bell- 
haven, like merchants, and shopkeepers, 
lawyers, and all that small fry, who are 
thinking all the time of money and noth- 
ing else—not like us soldiers, of honour 
andi glory, and—hem !—love.” 

““Of—love?” asked Mrs. Butterton, 
faintly. What could the Captain mean? 

“T would not refer to these matters 
with any one else, my dear madam,” said 
the worthy, edging his chair across to 
Mrs. Butterton’s side and speaking in 
low, confidential tones, “‘ but you are my 
good friend, and are well acquainted with 
—the lady.” 

“The lady —?” And Mrs. Butterton’s 
voice died away in her throat. 

“The fair Emmelina, your friend,” 
whispered the Captain, bending over. 
But his companion’s agitation made her 
turn away her head—she could not reply. 

‘‘Miss Emmelina,” continued the sub- 
tle campaigner in the same confidential 

tone, “is, it is true, past the bloom of 
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youth. She is nearly my own age, in- 
deed, I fancy, and this might seem to many 
persons an objection. But is it really 
such? I am tired, my dear madam, of 
your school-girls and young Misses—your 
sweet young creatures, full of sentiment 
and romance—who clasp their hands 
when they look at the moon, and read 
poetry verses and say, ‘Oh, how beauti- 
full’? I don’t say I never admired ’em, 
but I’m past all that,,or may—a-hem! I 
now admire the ripe flower, not the bud— 
I confess I want a wife, and it has seemed 
to me that Miss Emmelina, your friend, 
whom you have so often praised, would 
make a noble spouse—and likes me well 
enough to give. me a fair-start—don’t you 
think so?—Emmelina!”’ 


And the Captain -scratched his nose, 
and regarded the ceiling, after this tender 
exclamation, with an absent and pre- 
occupied air, which was very striking. 

As to Mrs. Butterton, that fairlady re- 
mained for some time silent—then, on 
being again pressed by the Captain, re- 
plied that she thought—she had hoped— 
she—No! Emmelina was no? calculated 
to adorn the married state. No doubt 
Captain Wagner would think—and here 
Mrs. Butterton assumed a tone meant for 
hauteur—that she was unjust and un- 
friendly. Yet candour compelled her to 
say that she knew Emmelina well, but 
in spite of a most tender friendship for 
that lady, must say she was in the 
sphere she was best calculated to fill 
that of an old maid. In that sphere,— 
said Mrs. Butterton with animated feel- 
ing,—Envimelina was worthy of all praise. 
She had her little faults, such as a pro- 
pensity to gossip, a disposition to pry into 
her neighbour’s matters, and a talent for 
adding to and colouring all that she re- 
peated, which no doubt arose from her 
smartness. She had certainly been the 
cause of that terrible fight at the corner 
of King street, where the two lovers of her 
corner neighbour bruised each other so 
awfully, and created such a horrible scan- 
dal; but she, Mrs. Butterton, was quite 
sure that Emmelina had never expected 
any such misfortune to take place in con- 
sequence of her communicating the trifle 
which she did to one of the young men— 
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it had given her great pain, and she had 
deeply regretted it. With these, and a 
few other little draw-backs—such as an 
undue love of money,—a disposition to 
spend nothing more than she was abso- 
lutely compelled to—and a strong dislike 
and suspicion of every one who did not 
belong to her particular church,—she was 
very weil in her way—as an old maid. 
Out of that condition, she, Mrs. Butter- 
ton, very greatly feared that Emmelina 
would not be a very perfect character. 
She was little suited for a wife—still if 
Captain Wagner thought differently, it 
was no affair of hers. She hoped he 
would not find out too late the failings 
in Emmelina’s character. 

Having made this lengthy speech, 
which the Captain listened to with silent 
attention and a subtle smile, Mrs. Butter- 
ton applied herself to her knitting ina 
more hurried manner than before, and 
assumed an air of studied indifference. 

““My dear madam,” replied the Cap- 
tain, with earnest and solemn feeling, 
“T thank you for this interest in me, but 
are you not misled somewhat in your 
estimate of the sweet Emmelina, by the 
opinions of those persons who dislike 
her? Are the fair sex at all given to gos- 
sip? I do not, I cannot believe it, my 
dear madam! I will never credit the as- 
sertion! True, I have heard it said that 
when they get to be old women—even 
after the tender and still blooming age 
of twenty-five,—they experience the ex- 
tremest pleasure in the circulation of in- 
telligence about their friends. The ir- 
reverent and low-minded individual who 
made this statement in my hearing, ad- 
ded, that the truth was so dear to these 
angelic newscarriers, that much of their 
existence was heroically and fondly dedi- 
cated to the task of decking it in bright 
apparel, and presenting it in such a man- 
ner as to forcibly impress it on the minds 
of those who made its acquaintance. ‘The 
poor, plain maiden Truth,’ this wretched 
person added, ‘scarcely knew herself 
when she was thus pranked out; and 
none of her old friends could recognize 
her.’ Now, all these base insinuations I 
abhor and utterly reject and despise! At- 
tribute to the fair sex any such poor, nar- 
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row conduct ’—regard them as labouring 
under this ‘disease,’ as the low fellow 
worded it—as the victims of a sickly 
craving? Never! never! I don’t re- 
spect the man who allows his mind to be 
filled with such base prejudices! What! 
madam? Acknowledge that the beauti- 
ful and superior sex—the better half of 
human beings—fritter away their time 
and intellect on little smirking gossip and 
tittle-tattle! Believe that they go round 
and smile and whisper, and stab people 
in secret behind their backs—and when 
they meet them afterwards, squeeze their 
hands and look into their eyes with ten- 
der friendship! Believe that when the 
female mind should grow in dignity and 
sweetness, that it only waxes smaller and 
more narrow—festering away into nods 
and smirks, and ‘ guggle—guggle—gug- 
gle—whish —sh—sh—sh!’ beneath the 
breath! Credit this statement, madam !— 
think thus of the ladies!—never! never! 
The cynical and sneering may believe it, 
but Captain Julius Wagner? Never!” 


The worthy uttered these indignant 
words with such solemnity and emphasis 
that Mrs. Butterton experienced a senti- 
ment of admiration for the speaker and 
his lofty views, amounting almost to en- 
thusiasm. 

What he said of women was quite 
worthy of his generous and liberal heart, 
she replied, and did him honour. It was 
rare to find a gentleman so magnanimous 
toward the fair sex, and she. would not 
have him think that she intended to speak 
harshly of her friend Emmelina. She 
had alluded to those little foibles in her 
character, without the least intention or 
desire of doing her injustice—and per- 
haps she was mistaken in her. It was 
more than human nature could accom- 
plish, to become free from every failing— 
and Emmelina was, perhaps, no worse 
than many others. 

* Again I thank you, my dear madam,” 
said the Captain, “you area friend in- 
deed! But let me ask if there is nota 
chance of all these little foibles disap- 
pearing after matrimony—I mean in case 
I were to become the happy—hum !— 
possessor of the beauteous Emmelina? 
I have frequently observed this singular 
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change. There was my friend, Dick 
Thonderguste—he married a perfect vixen, 
and I assure you, on the word of Wag- 
ner, that in six months you wouldn’t have 
known her—she was so meek and mild! 
There, again, was my old playmate, 
Charley Ryan, who always smiled when 
people got angry. He married his cousin, 
@ quiet, sunny little thing, who seemed 
as guod-natured and soft as a May morn- 
ing. And what was the consequence? 
In a year, madam, Mrs. Ryan was a tar- 
tar—yes, a terror to her household, in- 
cluding Charley! I never dared to go 
and see him—she looked so black at me. 
I would sometimes call on Charley when 
I knew she was out; but when her foot- 
step was heard on the porch, I would 
take my hat unconsciously, wring Char- 
ley’s hand with deep commiseration, and 
get off, if possible, without meeting the 
lady. You see I was afraid of her—of 
that timid little thing !—I, Captain Long- 
knife !—and all this has induced me to 
suppose that marriage frequentiy changes 
the fair sex. Don’t you think so, my 
dear madam ?—and might it not change 
Emmelina ?—Emmelina !” 

And the worthy again gazed at the 
ceiling. 

“Tt may,” said Mrs, Butterton curtly 
but sadly too. 

“Tf I return to my home yonder, how- 
ever,” added the Captain, “I shall take 
with me the satisfaction of reflecting, 
madam, that I have been of some service 
to you. It rejoices me to reflect that this 
day the town of Winchester has been 
selected as the county seat. I rejoice 
upon your account wholly, madam—for 
confidentially speaking, I regard the vil- 
lage of Winchester as the poorest place 
on the habitable globe. It is a failure— 
it always will be:—there are no meu of 
public spirit there—no natural advant- 
ages—and mark me! there is no future 
for Winchester! Stephensburg, on the 
contrary, is the pearl of towns, the 
diamond of villages. It bids fair to be- 
come a gigantic city. Fairfax is a man 
of intelligence, and he understood this, 
and preferred Stephensburg. But for 
you, I should have gone for it—when, of 
course, madam, it would have been 
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chosen. . But I could not desert a friend, 
one for whom I had so great a—hum— 
regard ; so real a—hum—attachment! I 
declared war against Fairfax on my own 
private account—I went about to see the 
justices—I made a little speech—it was 
nothing,” said the Captain, modestly, “a 
mere series of remarks—and I beat his 
Lordship, ha! ha! I say, my dear 
madam, that if I go, I shall take away 
with me this pleasing reflection—if I go.” 

“Why do you go?” said Mrs. Butter- 
ton, fixing upon Captain Wagner her 
most significant glance. 

The Captain sighed, and looked deeply 
depressed. 

“‘Because—I bave not told you—” he 
said in almost a whisper, ‘‘ because there 
is another reason, stronger than any I 
have given—” 

‘“* Another reason ?” 

The Captain accidentally secured one 
of the lady’s hands, which hung at her 
side. 

‘* Because I have been defeated once, 
madam, and am afraid to remain near 
the enemy—like a coward! afraid! Be- 
cause I am subjected to the pain of see- 
ing what I wish to possess, ever before 
me, yet beyond my reach! Because I 
am humiliated, mortified, lowered in my 
own opinion, by finding myself distanced 
by a professor of the frivolous art of 
dancing and music playing !’—here the 
Captain darted a terrific scow), full of 
gloomy rage, at the unconscious Monsieur 
Jambot—‘‘and because it does not be- 
come a soldier to get on his knees and 
beg, or erouch like a hound to be cut! 
These, madam,” said Captain Wagner, 
with an air of touching sorrow, “are the 
reasons which impel me to leave this 
neighbourhood—which drive me away 
from your side! If I thought this fair 
hand, which I hold, cared to rest in my 
clasp—if I thought it would not drop 
mine like a hot--hum--indifferently :-—if 
I thought it would retain me, when I was 
going away forever---then I would stay, 
for it is my most coveted treasure. But 
this is folly--farewell! farewell !” 

Having uttered these whispered words 
na tone of dignified misery and unfal- 
tering resolve, the Captain made a motion 
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to withdraw his handand go. Butstrange! 
——unexpected !---astounding event!--event 
wholly unanticipated or thought of by 
the Captain !--the hand which he would 
have released would not suffer that cere- 
mony to be performed. With a gentle 
pressure it retained the soldier’s—-and 
the owner of the hand turned away her 
blushing countenance---but not before she 
had bestowed upon her companion a 
glance which said as plainly as glance 
could say: “If the fear of defeat is all 
that you fear, you need fear no longer— 
for the enemy whom you are afraid of is 
ready to capitulate--the hand which you 
think cold, is ready to rest here, in your 
own for life!” 

The fair Mrs, Butterton may not have 
made use of this elegant and graceful 
speech which we have skilfully attri- 
buted, therefore, to the “ glance of her 
eye’”’--but before the interview termi- 
nated, the overjoyed Captain received 
from the lady’s lips the assurance that 
she was willing to become Mrs. Captain 
Wagner. 

The rest of the company could not tell 
what made the Captain’s countenance 
shine so resplendently as he finished his 
punch at a single gulph---or why Mrs. 
Butterton was so gay and so sorrowful 
by turns. 

We know the meaning of the first of 
these emotions---the second is as simply 
explained. The dame was looking with 
pity at her disappointed suitor, Monsieur 
J ambot. 


XXXVI. 
THE EARL AND FALCONBRIDGE. 


In the large apartment at Greenway 
Court, whose picturesque decorations— 
stags’ horns, guns, old swords, and long 
tapering rods—were lit up by the cheer- 
ful fire-light, and the more steady radi- 
ance of two eandles in the tall, silver 
candle-sticks ; the Earl and Falconbridge 
talked long, and on many subjects. 

The young man speedily found that 
nothing need now detain him in the 
reign. There was no longer any occa- 
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sion to proceed to the far South Branch 
of the Potomac, whither he had promised 
himself a trip with George, who had 
completely won his heart. The lands 
which he came to look after, were all 
laid down upon the rudely-traced maps 
which Lord Fairfax spread before him: 
his title was secured beyond all ques- 
tion; and the slight quit-rent only, a 
mere nothing, guaranteed the right of 
property conclusively. 

It was then that, passing away from 
business, the host and his guest conversed 
on other things for hours—those long 
hours of the Autumn night, which glide 
by rapidly like joyful dreams, for the 
happy and light hearted, but which lag 
so drearily for those whose spirits are 
oppressed. 

Falconbridge listened with a strange 
interest to the melancholy tones of this 
singular man. Every thing about the 
Earl excited his imagination. Ilere, be- 
yond the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the 
Virginia wilderness, he conversed with 
one who had once shone among the most 
splendid noblemen of the English Court ; 
who had lived in the brilliant circle of 
which Bolingbroke, and Somerset, and 
Shaftesbury, and Joseph Addison were 
the ornaments; who had written for the 
‘Spectator ”’”—and been equally distin- 
guished in fashion and in letters :—this 
exile was his host, in the lonely mansion, 
and in his melancholy monologue, there 
was an irresistible attraction, a strange 
spell which the young man could not 
throw off. He leaned forward in his 
chair and gathered every word which 
fell from the grim lips—every word was 
a new thought, a new emotion. 

The gallant face of Falconbridge had 
in its turn strongly impressed the Earl, 
though he exhibited little evidence of the 
fact. We have said that his long com- 
merce with the great world had made 
him wonderfully penetrating in his views 
and judgment of character. He thus 
comprehended quickly the man with 
whom he was conversing. In Falcon- 
bridge he recognized an organization of 
singular nobility and sincerity. The 
spirit breathed by the Almighty into 
this clay, was plainly of extraordinary 
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delicacy. He understood the silent indi- 
cations of eye, and lip, and smile, and 
gesture—he saw in the nature of this 
youth, who was essentially an aristo- 
crat, the truest and most genuine democ- 
racy—the scorn of falsehood; the love ot 
truth; the pride of which made him bow 
only before honesty and what was noble 
and sincere—all the traits which go to 
form that lofty character, the true gen- 
tleman, 

The Earl saw all this at a single 
glance, and watched with a grim and 
wistful interest the emotions chasing 
each other rapidly across the eloquent 
face. He saw that he was appreciated ; 
and this is always an agreeable convic- 
tion with men of proud, strong natures, 
and original minds. The colloquy thus 
came at last to embrace a great varie- 
ty of subjects—the different worlds in 
which the two men had been dwellers— 
England over the sea, and Virginia here, 
with all that made them what they were— 
the aims of noble manhood, the philoso- 
phy of life—-the past, the future—and 
what lay beyond the future of this world, 
in the undiscovered realm of silence. 
These mortals who represented from a 
different point of view a single class— 
the class of those who take the polestar 
Honour for their guide, and sail toward 
the course it points, through gleom and 
tempest, whether what they sail in be a 
crazy skiff or a mighty ship—these men, 
both eminent for lofty traits, for cultiva- 
ted intellects, and noble instincts, recog- 
nized in each other something strangely 
similar, and gave their confidence un- 
asked. 

Falconbridge spoke without reserve of 
his life, his surroundings in the Lowland, 
his amusements—of every thing: and 
the Earl gave a picture in his turn of 
life in England, without, however, touch- 
ing upon his private history. It was 
only in certain moods, and in presence of 
such old acquaintances as Captain Wag- 
ner, that the stern and melancholy noble- 
man threw off his mask of cold reserve. 
His manner to Falconbridge was perfect- 
ly polite, but perfectly ceremonious too— 
the young man was plainly nothing more 
to him than a very agreeable stranger. 
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“Virginia, Mr. Falconbridge,” he said, 
“is England simply under a different 
form. It is true that our white retain- 
ers, essentially parts of the soil, are re- 
placed by negroes who are legally serfs 
for life—but I question which is the hap- 
pier of these classes.” 

*“‘T know our servants are happy,” re- 
plied Falconbridge “and we love them 
as they love us. I have an old nurse 
who is quite as dear to me as many of 
my beloved relations. She nursed me in 
my childhood—has loved me in my man- 
hood—and I am less her master than she 
is my mistress! for she scolds, and repri- 
mands, and makes me do just what she 
pleases. I would rage at one half she 
says from any man in the world, however 
much above me—but I can’t rage at her. 
I love her because I know she loves me, 
and I think [ would defend her at the 
peril of my life.” 

“T really think you would,” returned 
Lord Fairfax, looking at the speaker with 
grim interest, “‘ you have a cordial na- 
ture Mr. Falconbridge.” 

“IT dont regard my feeling on this sub- 
ject as at all meritorious, my Lord. I 
should be more than a heathen were 
I not to love the old nurse who has loved 
me so faithfully. I would see to her 
comfort before that of the greatest lady 
in the province, and would rather she 
would smile on me than have his Excel- 
lency, the governer, take off his hat to 
me. That would seem very simple to 
you if you knew how she has loved and 
cherished me.” 

“J can understand,” said the Earl 
with the same melancholy smile. ‘ You 
are a perfect democrat, and would rather 
talk with some old ‘Colonel’ on Tide- 
water than with the greatest Duke of 
England.” 

“You are laughing at me, my Lord,” 
said Falconbridge. “What would a 
Duke take the trouble to talk with me 
for ? 

“There might be no inequality,” re- 
turned the Earl. “I mean Mr, Fal- 
conbridge that in England there is a 
very absurd mode of viewing the people 
of the American provinces. They are 
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regarded as persons of an inferior race, 
which is simply nonsense. A very great 

number of persons in the Colonies here 

are either descended from our nobility— 

the sons and grand-sons it may be of 
“younger sons,” but of course no less 

inheriting the family blood—or they are 

the offshoots of that “untitled nobility,” 

as they have been called, the country 

gentlemen of England. This class, sir, 

is after all the real strength of the 

British Empire:—our peerage is the 

flower, simply of the vigorous plant. 

What matter if a coronet, or noble order, 

does not decorate these men? They are 

the life-blood of the Anglo-Saxon body— 
the foremost men of all this world, as 
Shakspeare writes it—and the time may 
come when our exhausted stem will look 
with pride upon its flourishing offshoots, 
growing in the soil of the west. Thus 
sir,” added the Earl gravely, ‘“‘I may now 
have the honour of conversing with a 
young nobleman above my own poor 
rank—one who is such by right of blood, 
if not by title.” 

Falconbridge laughed as he listened to 
this grave statement. 

“Tam afraid you flatter me, my Lord,” 
he replied, “we are only gentlemen— 
that much I think we really are.” 

“Gentlemen!” returned the Earl, “‘only 
gentlemen? My dear Mr. Falconbridge 
you will find, as you go on in life, that 
this is an unphilosophical phrase. It is 
no slight task to be “only” this. It is 
better to be a gentleman than a lord who 
is none—and the greatest lord can be no 
more. I pray that the historian of my 
life, if I shall have one, may give me 
that noble title only. ’Tis my sole ambi 
tion, sir—I crave no more. My life has 
been troubled and unhappy—my fortune 
adverse. I am growing old in a for- 
eign land—alone in this wilderness after 
living at the finest Court in Europe—but 
this does not afflict me very greatly, ’tis 
a matter of small importance—if my 
*scutcheon is untarnished, my name free 
from all stain, I shall think myself for- 
tunate and happy.” 

There was something so noble and 
moving in the melancholy earnestness of 
the speaker, that Falconbridge uncon- 
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sciously stretched out his hand. The 
Earl pressed it gravely and said : 

“T take your hand as ’tis offered, sir— 
as the hand of an honest gentleman, 
such as I have spoken of—and now, sir, 
I will no longer detain you with my talk. 
You are young and must require rest— 
and I too am weary after this annoying 
day, in which I have filled a position 
which is far from agreeable to me.” 

With these words the Earl rang his 
little bell, which was promptly answered 
by the appearance of the old body-ser- 
vant, and with grave inclinations the two 
men separated. 

The Earl sat down in his carved chair, 
as the door closed, and leaning his pale 
face upon his hand, mused long and 
moodily. At last he rose with a deep 
sigh and muttered : 

“The eyes and lips of this youth have 
a singular effect upon me—they are 
wonderfully similar—wonderfully. Well, 
well, I have arranged an idle trap for 
him yonder. He must see it—and I will 
question him. Folly! folly! but what is 
life, but a tissue of folly ?” 

And Lord Fairfax slowly left the apart- 
ment, 


XXXVII. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Falconbridge found a cheerful fire 
burning in the wide fire-place of his 
sleeping apartment, for the November 
nights were growing cold, and rendered 
it necessary. 

Old John saw that all was disposed 
agreeably for his master’s guest, and 
then respectfully edging toward the door, 
quietly disappeared. Falconbridge was 
left alone, seated in front of the fire, 
into which he gazed long, with thought- 
ful eyes. His mind had been filled with 
new emotions lately—his life subjected 
to many novel influences. The beauti- 
ful woman—the melancholy nobleman— 
the jovial Borderer—the wild region, 
into which he had been so grimly wel- 
comed by the Indian assault—all these 
personages and objects had flooded his 





life with new thoughts and feelings, and 
were now the subject of his vague 
reverie. 

From time to time a smile would flit 
over the handsome features of the young 
man ; and then a frown and an expres- 
sion of pity would succeed. Miss Argal 
was the origin of the happy smile—the 
strange letter of the mad lover who had 
killed himself, caused the frown and the 
commiserating shadow. 

Falconbridge mused thus for more than 
an hour, taking no notice of the patter- 
ing drops which fell down from the wax 
candle on the silver candlestick,—with- 
out observing that the fire was dying 
out, and that the dimly-lit apartment be- 
gan to grow chill, as well as to assume a 
weird, ghost-like appearance in the flick- 
ering light of the single candle. As the 
light wavered to and fro, immense shad- 
ows chased each other across the walls 
and the ceiling; a melancholy “ death- 
watch” tapped in the wainscotting ; and 
a bough of one of the trees creaked 
nervously against the pane of the win- 
dow. A fanciful imagination might 
have seen shadowy faces, peering in 
through the dim panes, or fancied that 
goblin fingers were tugging at the grat- 
ing bells in the old belfries. 

Falconbridge heard all these weird, 
low sounds, but did not heed them; he 
pursued his reverie. But finally his 
meditations came to an end—he banish- 
ed them from his mind, and drawing a 
long breath, rose erect, and looked around 
him. As his eyes fell upon a picture 
hanging above the mantlepiece, he al- 
most recoiled. 

It represented a gentleman of about 
twenty-five, clad in an elegant costume, 
covered with embroidery. The white 
hand, half covered with lace, was thrust 
into the scfrlet waistcoat, and the figure 
was erect and proud. The strange cir- 
cumstance, however, which impressed 

the young man so strongly was the start- 
ling resemblance which the portrait—for 
such it plainly was—bore to himself. It 
was not so much a resemblance, as a 
perfect copy of his own features. No 
trait was different, no detail wanting. 
The clear eyes, large, frank, filled with 
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smiling pride; the clearly defined lips 
expressing equal resolution and good 
humour; the raised head, the smooth 
forehead, the brown curling hair—all 
was identical with the traits of the real 
man. Had the picture descended from 
the canvass into the apartment, and 
any one been asked which was Falcon- 
bridge, which the other, he would have 
found it impossible to decide. 

The young man’s astonishment was 
so great that he remained for a long 
time gazing with deep wonder, and in 
silence upon the picture. Then taking 
the candle from the table he held it 
above his head, so that the light fell in 
a clear stream upon the portrait, and 
muttered : 

“Why that’s no picture! ’Tis my 
other self!” 

He sat down again, but could not re- 
move his eyes from the strange portrait. 
Could it possibly have hung there, when 
he occupied the room before, without at- 
tracting his attention? He could not 
believe it. Why then had it been hung 
up since? Had Lord Fairfax placed it 
there? Was it intended to attract his 
notice? Whom could it be ?—what orig- 
inal sat for it? It was plainly no recent 
picture—whence did it come, and why 
was it here, in his chamber, with its 
eyes fixed on him with that motionless 
stare? 

The young man’s mind was filled with 
conflicting thoughts. He could arrive 
at no conclusion—the strange picture 
was as absolute a mystery to him at the 
end of an hour, as when his eyes first 
fell upon it. 

It was not until the old clock on the 
stairway struck twelve! slowly and sol- 
emnly, that Falconbridge, finding the 
apartment grow cold, retired to sleep. 
The strange copy of himself followed 
him in his dreams—the eyes shone on 
him in slumber, as when awake. 

He slept uneasily, and started more 
than once—but finally toward daybreak 
fell into a sweet and soothing slumber, 
which was undisturbed by the haunting 
eyes. From his murmured words and 
smiles, it was plain that the young man 
was dreaming of his home in the Low- 
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lands. His strange past, the stranger 
picture, the life around him, had all dis- 
appeared: he was far away from the 
valley and the mountains—in his own 
land again. 

When he woke, and saw the bright 
sun streaming in, he smiled and welcom- 
edit. Then a sudden movement proved 
that he recalled the night before, He 
turned his head quickly. 

There was the picture. 


XXXVIITI. 
THE OLYMPIAN IRE OF CAPTAIN LONGKNIFE. 


Captain Wagner had just mounted In- 
junhater and, happy, triumphant, his 
chin in the air, was about to set out from 
the Ordinary for Greenway Court, when 
all at once Falconbridge emerged from 
the forest, and galloped toward him. 

He rode one of Fairfax’s horses, whose 
speed he had well tested, according to 
the recommendation of the Earl, and in 
the bright morning sun presented a very 
attractive appearance. 

“Whither bound, comrade?” said the 
Captain reining in the active Injunhater, 
‘you come on like a thunderbolt!” 

“‘T am a very harmless one, Captain,” 
returned Falconbridge, ‘“‘and the Ordi- 
nary is my mark,” 

* You are from Greenway ?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

* Any news ?” 

“None at all—his Lordship whom I 
left a short time ago is quite well.” 

“Tie always is that, or the devil take 
it! He rides over the mountains enough 
to make any body welland strong. You 
had a pleasant time ?” 

“Very pleasant.” 

“And a sound night’s rest, doubt- 
less ?” 

“ Well, yes—I slept well enough: but 
a strange thing happened.” 

“Strange? What was that? Did 
you have any more visions ?” 

“No, Captain, but I saw myself.” 

“Saw yourself? Oh, you mean you 
were guilty of the vanity of looking 
into a mirror, of which there are not so 
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many in this region. Well, companion, 
when one’s as good looking a fellow as 
you are, that’s not unnatural, or may 
the devil take it!’ 

“J did not say that I saw myself in 
a mirror—I was on canvass,” 

“On canvass |” 

“Yes, my actual self, Captain !” 

And Falconbridge described the por- 
trait, the manner in which he had seen 
it, and the effect which it had produced 
upon him. 

“Strange enough,” said the soldier: 
“and did you mention it to his Lord- 
ship ?” | 

“He alluded to it himself at break- 
fast, and asked me if I had slept well 
with this second nocturnal visitor—you 
remember the first ?” 

“Yes, companion, and what was the 
explanation ?” 

“A very simple one. His Lordship 
had placed the picture there as an agree- 
able surprise to me. It was the portrait 
of a friend of his who had been long 
dead—and my resemblance, he said, to 
this friend, had impressed him, upon our 
very first meeting.” 

“Well,” said the soldier, “all that’s 
very interesting and striking. I never 
saw the picture, but mean, as soon as I 
arrive, to go up stairs and look at it. 
Did you arrange your business ?” 

“In half an hour, I meed not have 
come from the Low country hither.” 

* And you return ?” 

“Well, yes, I imagine so, Captain,” 
said Falconbridge with some hesitation, 
“before very long.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” was Captain 
Wagner’s apparently unfriendly reply. 
“T think of going down to see Gooch, 
who, I’m told, sails for England in the 
spring, and we might jog along to- 
gether.” 

“Then you have business with Gov- 
ernor Gooch ?” 

“* Yes—about my lands.” 

And Captain Wagner gave a twist to 
his mustache, which made that decora- 
tion stand out prominently from his mar- 
tial countenance. 

“T own, or shall very soon own, my 
dear comrade, some of the prettiest 
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pieces of ground in the Virginia valley. 
I will be mysterious, I will shirk the 
subject for the present, but I have said 
what I have said,” added the soldier in 
a determined voice, as though some op- 
ponent disputed his statement, ‘“ My 
property lies in and around the town of 
Winchester—a noble place, Falconbridge, 
the pearl of the entire universe. It is 
my intention to make Gooch build a fort 
there, appoint me commandant, and 
commission me generalissimo of the fron- 
tier.” 

“Oh! really? But he could do worse.” 


“Thank you, comrade--and to be 
frank, I agree with you. Once commad- 
ant of an armed post, let me hear of the 
rascally Injuns daring to set foot on my 
ground! Let me hear that any of the 
copper-nosed scoundrels think of coming 
to the place or the neighbourhood! I'll 
march on ’em, and exterminate ’em off 
the face of the earth! I will make the 
Opequon and Lost River run with their 
blood! I will choke those streams with 
their miserable carcasses, as I’m told Ju- 
lius Caesar did at the battle of Mara- 
thon in Africa! I'll cut ‘em into slices, 
and fry, andeat em! If I doa’t I'ma 
dandy, Falconbridge !” 

With which words, the Captain assum- 
ed a terrific frown, made a farewell 
sign to his companion, and setting spur 
to Injanhater, went on toward Green- 
way. 

Falconbridge laughed, and dismount- 
ing, gave his horse into the hands of an 
ostler, directing him to lead the animal 
back in the afternoon to Greenway. 
Then he ordered his own horse, Sir John, 
to be saddled, and was ere long curbing 
that intelligent quadruped, with a joy- 
ous hand. 

To his enquiries regarding the Wizard, 
his daughter, and Georgé, Mrs. Butter- 
ton replied that all three persons had 
set out some hours before on their return 
to the fort mountain—George riding his 
sorrel, the old man and his daughter oc- 
cupying the landlord’s sole vehicle, It 
was very plain, added the dame that 
Mr. George was a friend of theirs. 


Replying to this significant observa- 
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tion with a smile only, and saluting the 
lady with a low inclination, Falcon- 


bridge set forward at a round pace, fur 
Mr. Argal’s. 


He had not seen Miss Argal for almost 
a whole—day. 


XXXIX. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


It was only a few days after these 
scenes, when as Falconbridge arrived 
one morning in sight of Mr. Argal’s he 
saw, affixed to the drooping boughs of an 
elm, in the midst of many hounds, the 
large chestnut, which was the favourite 
riding horse of Lord Fairfax. 


As the young man entered he saw the 
Earl, who wore his hunting costume, 
seated near Miss Argal, and engaged in 
earnest conversation with her. Mr. Ar- 
gal was not visible. 

The young lady did not seem overjoy- 
ed at his appearance—indeed her greet- 
ing was rather cool than warm. It was 
no more than she would have bestowed 
upon a common acquaintance—and al- 
though the nice sense of delicacy pos- 
sessed by Falconbridge led him to ap- 
prove of this reserve in the abstract, he 
could not divest himself of the idea that 
something more than the presence of a 
third person actuated the young lady in 
her demeanor toward him. 

- He had caught, indeed, as he entered, 
one of those strangely fascinating glances 
fixed upon Lord Fairfax, and the circum- 
stance, trifling as it was, made his heart 
sink unconsciously. It was folly, he re- 
flected, to expect a young lady, because 
she had plighted her word to one gentle- 
man, to assume toward all others an air 
of coldness and indifference; but none 
the less did the electric smile which Miss 
Argal had directed toward the Earl make 
the pulse of Falconbridge throb with 
disquiet, and his brow contract. 

Lord Fairfax rose courteously and 
greeted the young man with grave po- 
liteness, 

“Give you good day, Mr. Falcon- 
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bridge,” he said; ‘Iam glad to meet 
you again.” 

** Many thanks, my Lord,—I trust you 
are well.” 

“ Perfectly, sir. I am always well 
when I move about, as I have been doing 
now since daybreak.” 

“You have been hunting, I imagine, 
from your dress.” 

‘** Yes, all the morning. I had a chase 
after a deer but made nothing of it. It 
led me some miles to the west, and I 
stopped here to see Mr. Argal and his 
family. I believe they are friends of 
yours, are they not, sir?” 

“Oh yes—is not that true, Miss Ber- 
tha?” said Falconbridge smiling. 

‘‘ Certainly, sir, we are friends,” was 
the young lady’s reply. But the expres- 
sion of the face seemed to say, “‘ that is 
all”—in her voice there was something 
strange and indescribable; but its tones 
were plainly altered. 

The quick ear of Falconbridge, sharp- 
ened and rendered nervously acute by 
the depth of his infatuation, did not fail 
to mark the change. The furrow in his 
brow became deeper, and he fixed upon 
the young lady one of those clear and 
searching glances which aim at reading 
the thoughts of those who are the objects 
of them. 

The tone in which Miss Argal had 
spoken was either accidental, or she 
thought that she had gone too far. The 
indifferent, almost cold expression disap- 
peared from her eyes—the beautiful face 
broke into smiles, and holding out her 
hand, she said: 

‘Friends should treat each other more 
kindly than you do us, Mr. Faleonbridge 
—I have not seen you for a very long 
while!” 

And with this ambiguous speech which 
conveyed the idea to Lord Fairfax that 
the young man bad not called for a 
month—but to him, the meaning that 
twenty-four hours was a “very long 
while” for him to be away from her,— 
the young lady bestowed upon Falcon- 
bridge a new edition of the glance at 
the Earl which he had intercepted on 
his entrance. 

‘At your age, Mr. Falconbridge,” 
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said the Earl with his weary smile, “TI 
would have made many visits to Mr. 
Argal’s here, especially if I were detain- 
ed, as I believe you are, sir, at that dull 


old Ordinary yonder. Pray leave it and 
come and stay at Greenway Court as 
long as your affairs engage you in the 
region, sir. It is really inhospitable in 
me to permit a gentleman like yourself 
to thus tarry at a roadside tavern, 80 
near my house.” 

Falconbridge inclined his head cour- 
teously and replied : 

“Many thanks to your Lordship. But 
I shall soon return now—I have been 
away too long already from home.” 

“Ah, that need not draw you, I 
fancy,” said the Earl smiling; ‘‘ when a 
young signeur goes on his travels in Eu- 
rope, we are accustomed to give him the 
length of his tether.” 

The young man smiled in return, and 
shaking his head replied: 

‘“‘That may be true of young signeurs, 
as you say, my Lord, but I am not such 
a person. - My father is in straitened 
circumstances, although we live well, 
and requires my assistance. I must go 
back soon, and shall hardly find it worth 
the while to change my quarters for so 
short a time.” 

The Earl acquiesced in this decision 
by gravely inclining his head, and then 
turning to the young lady said: 

“Do you expect your father to return 
this morning, Miss Argal? I now re- 
member that he desires to consult me 
upon some land business, and my visit 
may save him trouble.” 

“ Ah, he will soon return, my Lord,” 
was the reply; “I am sure he will not 
stay long.” 

“T will wait then, madam,” 

And the Earl resumed the chair from 
which he had half risen. He did not 
look at Falconbridge. The expression of 
the young man’s countenance would have 
surprised him. He was gazing at Miss 
Argal with unaffected astohishment— 
and he had abundant reason for doing 
so. Mr. Argal had announced in his 
presence on the evening before that bu- 
siness of importance made it necessary for 
him to go into Maryland, and had begged 
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the young man to be as much with his 
daughter as he found it convenient—it 
would relieve his mind. He had gone on 
the journey which would occupy two 
days perhaps—and now Falconbridge 
heard the assurance given to Lord Fair- 
fax by his hostess that her father would 
“soon return,” that he “ would not stay 
long”—as though he had ridden out for 
an hour simply. 

We shall do Miss Argal the justice to 
say, that no sooner had she uttered the 
words, than she blushed and seemed to 
regret them. She darted a rapid glance 
at Falconbridge, played with the ribbon 
at her belt, turned carelessly a handsome 
bracelet on her plump round arm—and 
ended by winding around her finger 
with graceful indifference one of the 
profuse curls of her raven hair. 

She hesitated for a moment; looked 
out of the window, and said: 

“ Perhaps, I have unintentionally mis- 
led you, my Lord. I now remember that 
my father has ridden to some distance, 
and may not return until night. If your 
Lordship, however, will remain until the 
evening, I shall esteem it a favour. The 
neighbourhood is very lonely.” 

“TI regret that ’tis impossible, Miss 
Argal. I promised to leave a deed which 
I have in my pocket, for a new settler in 
the region, who will call for it. If my 
body-servant were with me, as is some- 
times the case when [ hunt, I might com- 
ply with your most obliging request.” 

The young lady turned the bracelet 
round again on the plump white arm, 
beat the floor with her foot, and then 
said : 

“Our servants are all away; but Mr. 
Falconbridge might take it for you, my 
Lord. He might then return—” 

The mark was overshot. Lord Fair- 
fax rewarded the proposition with an un- 
mistakable stare of astonishment, and 
did not immediately reply. As to Fal- 
conbridge, his face turned crimson, and 
from his eyes darted one of those flashes 
which at times indicated how dangerous 
he was when aroused. 

“That is—I mean—” said Miss Ar- 
gal with some agitation, “I meant that 
your Lordship might be worn out with 
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fatigue—you might be greatly in need of 
rest—and as all our servants are in the 
woods, I thought I might treat Mr. Fal- 
conbridge, as a friend,—without cere- 
mony. If I have offended you, pray 
pardon me,” added the young lady fix- 
ing upon the younger of the two her 
saddest and most beseeching glance. “I 
am very young and inexperienced—I 
did not think—if I have shocked you—” 


And turning away her head, Miss Ar- 
gal seemed overcome with emotion. 

The young man no longer betrayed 
any anger. ‘There was nothing but sad- 
ness now in his eyes. He did not reply 
for some moments; when he did speak it 
was only to say: 


“I freely pardon any apparent slight, 
Miss Argal--I am sure you did not mean 
any—as I am sure that his Lordship 
feels that I would willingly spare him 
fatigue were he greatly exhausted—” 

““No, no, sir,” said the Earl, “ by no 
means. I am quite rested, and feel as 
fresh as possible.” 

“ But you think my conduct unbecom- 
ing, my Lord,” murmured the young 
lady, “to treat Mr. Falconbridge with 
such rudeness and want of ceremony— 
I fear you despise me—” 


The cloud disappeared from the brow 
of the Earl. That voice of subtle and 
wonderful melody dissipated all the dis- 
pleasure which he had felt, if the word 
may be applied, to his reception of the 
young lady’s strange proposal. Indeed 
he seemed fully under the spell of her 
beauty, and had more than once display- 
ed during the progress of their interview 
that admiration which he had conceived 
for her on the first day of their meeting, 
—and which lingering unknown to him, 
in the depths of his nature, had come 
at last to be something more than a 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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vague sentiment of pleasure in her so- 
ciety. 

As she spoke now, or rather murmur- 
ed in her low sweet voice those words, 
“] fear you will despise me,” all traces 
of displeasure disappeared, as we have 
said, from his countenance, and the cold 
swarthy face almost glowed :—that dark 
eye shone strangely. 

“My dear Miss Argal,” he said with 
something approaching carnest feeling, 
“T pray you do not think so very seri- 
ously of a trifle—I am sure Mr. Falcon- 
bridge so regards it. If people were 
despised, for every little mistake, the 
world would be a terrible palce to live in. 
I must beg you not to take such a view of 
it. ’T'was nothing,—mere thoughtlessness 
Iam sure. And nowI am constrained 
to leave you. Pray present my regards 
to your father on his return, and beg 
him to call on me at my house. I need 
not say that I shall feel honoured should 
you choose to accompany him—at any 
time.” 

With these words, Lord Fairfax bowed 
low, and left the apartment. Falcon- 
bridge followed him to the door, declar- 
ing his intention to remain. No sooner 
had the two men disappeared than the 
sad and submissive expression vanished 
from Miss Argal’s face, her head rose 
erect, her brows contracted furiously, 
and she imprisoned her red underlip be- 
tween the white teeth,—so unmistaka- 
ble was the fire of anger in her eyes, 

When Falconbridge returned in five 
minutes after bidding the Earl farewell, 
he found the young lady in the position 
in which he had left her—leaning sadly 
on the arm of her chair and presenting 
the image of a statue of sad sweetness 
and regret. 

He had never loved her more than at 
that moment. 
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In ancient Greece where Art, we know, was born, 
In the fresh gladness of her early morn ; 
When Learning, laurelled goddess, sweetly smiled 
Above the cradle of her fairest child— 
They kept in Athens sacred festival 
Of eloquence, and song, and wit, and all 
That made of Attica a classic land 
From lofty Pindus to the shining strand : 
With music’s lordly swell, the stately train 
Moved onward to Minerva’s glittering fane, 
t Where from the fervid lips of genius flowed 
The measured chorus and the sparkling ode, 
Pure as Ilissus, where its waters run 
A stream of flashing silver in the sun ; 
And thousand voices, mingling in the peean, 
Stirred the light wave upon the blue Aigean. 
Two thousand changeful years have passed away 
Of cruel havoc and of fell decay— 
The polished temples, neath the brilliant sky 
Of old Athena now in ruin lie ; 
And a deep pathos, a most tender pity 
Subdues the soul within the ancient city : 
The Erechtheum—how each fragment shines ! 
What desolate beauty in the broken lines! . 
The Parthenon—alas, the summer breeze 
Kisses no more at morn the perfect frieze 
Which once revealed the glory and the joy, 
Panathenaic, to the Grecian boy. 
But the great poems of the bards sublime 
Remain unwasted by the wreck of Time ; 
Graceful and calm, in symmetry severe, 
These wondrous temples of the mind appear ; 
And light, in richer flood than that which fills 
The smiling circuit of the Athenian hills, 
Streams upon shaft and portico and floor, 
“ The light that never was on sea or shore !” 









Well may we then the lyric mode combine 
With glowing eloquence, at Learn‘ng’s shrine, 
When our Panathenzea’s rites we hold, 
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Not with the gorgeous pomp and pride of old, 
Not yielding homage to the gods that reigned 
On high Olympus, as the mythos feigned, 

But with ascriptions of perennial praise 

To the brave singers of immortal lays ; 

And all who robe the beauteous form of Truth 
In the bright colours of unfading youth, 
From Aischylus to Shakspeare, from the trees 
Where Wisdom early strayed with Socrates, 
To the lone tower where Newton’s tireless eye 
Read the strange riddle of the midnight sky. 
Such rites we celebrate when Science calls 
Her favoured children to a hundred halls, 

To bless the guerdons, nobly won, which prove 
An Alma Mater’s all-abiding love ! 


You ask for rhymes, you bid me idly seek 

To throw the soft enchantment of the Greek 
O’er the rapt sense in a beguiling dream— 
Vain task! but still be Poesy my. theme : 
Turn with me then awhile, and learn the spell 
Its ministers have left on “ flood and fell ”— 
Summer the Past, and bid its voice rehearse 
Man’s chequered story since the primal curse ; 
Or take Imagination’s widest range 

O’er ivied battlement and moated grange, 
And mark what renders most a people great, 
And still survives the ruin of the State ; 

How the long, joyous, pensive, tender strain 
Of the world’s music cheats the world of pain— 
How Fancy brightens with her magic rays 
The shadowy vista of departed days, 

And casts along the Ages’ downward slope 
The blended hues of Memory and of Hope! 


Soft you, my modest muse, nor rashly dare 
A flight so lofty through the realms of air: 
With a vague sense of littleness opprest 

I walk around the Theban eagle’s nest, 
Conscious that could I steal his mighty wings, 
To me such very unfamiliar things 

Would be as useless as were Roman sandals 

To one of Attila’s large-footed Vandals— 

And here the horrid old Horatian maxim, 
Which the poor rhymer’s had so long to tax him, 
The bard remembers, and may fitly quote, 
(Though doubtless many have the line by rote) 
That neither gods nor men, in their distress, 
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Nor yet the columns of the weekly press, 

Can view as other than a dreadful wrong 

The lowlier offerings of tuneful song— 

A line which means, as certain critics think, 
That smaller poets should not deal in ink, 

And that until the mighty prophets come 

The part of Poesy is to be dumb. 

Dishonoured ever be the narrow rule 

Which claims no reverence in kind Nature’s school, 
Which neither Summer’s birds nor blooms obey 
In the glad minstrelsy of rising day. 

Your Miltons, Goethes, are an age apart, 
Meanwhile shall no one touch the world’s sad heart ? 
The stately aloe’s snowy bloom appears 

But once, we know, within a hundred years ; 
Because, forsooth, the aloe is the glory 

Of Chatsworth’s notable conservatory, 

Shall not the modest daisy from the sod 

Turn its meek eyes in beauty up to God ? 

In nature’s daily prayer, when comes the dawn 
To tell its beads upon the dewy lawn, 

Shall the sweet matins of the rosy hours 

Miss the pure incense of the Uittle flowers ? 

Oh gentle spirits, wheresoe’er you dwell, 

On breezy upland or in quiet dell, 

Whether you sing in solitude and shade, 

Or in the sullen, crowded haunts of trade,— 
Whose simple rhyming, in its artless grace, 

Has touched some hidden sorrow of the race, 
Or taught the world one humble lesson more 

Of subtle beauty all unknown before, 

Or soothed one heart, just when its need was sorest, 
With harmonies of ocean and of forest,— 

To you be ever honourable meed, 

In spite of captious Horace and his creed. 
While the great poets soar beyond the ken 

Of the world’s toiling, heaving mass of men, 
Like the proud falcon quickly lost to view 

In the wide field of heaven’s o’erarching blue,— 
You linger round the dwellings of our love, 

As birds that carol in the eaves above, 

And fill forever, as the days increase, 

Our homes with music and our hearts with peace. 


The world has changed—there are who gravely doubt 
If the great epics have not long died out— 

No more in grandeur the Homeric line 

Repeats the story of a Troy divine— 
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No more the pealing medieval hymn 
Rolls down the shadowy canto, vast and dim, 
A minster, noblest of cathedral piles, 





Where Spenser rambles through his woodland aisles,— 


No more the high Miltonic verse reveals 
The glooms and glories of the awful seals— 

In blaze supernal or in dread eclipse— 

Of some new uninspired Apocalypse : 

If these are with th’ imperishable Past, 

The Epic surely had not sung its last ; 

For never swept across Time’s ample stage 

An unimpassioned, unheroic age— 

And countless generations yet to be, 

In later eras of the world, shall see 

A life as worthy of the epic strain 

As that which fired the age of Charlemagne, 
And future masters of the lyre shall raise 

The swelling epos of our modern days. 

But while the amaranth waits for kingly brows, 
Some laurel wreaths our grateful love allows 

To him whose sunny genius lifts to light 

The meanest objecis of our daily sight : 

Who seeks to brighten still the links that bind 
In blest communion all of human kind ; 

Or passion’s tempest in the breast would calm 
With some sweet, lowly, penitential psalm : 
Such poets sow the seeds of truth and beauty 
To blossom into holy faith and duty— 

And though the tares of selfishness and pride 
Spring up to choke them upon every side, 

And many a tender shoot the world erases 
From the hard pavements of its market-places, 
Some fall on friendly soil, warm hearts and true, 
Where watered by affection’s kindliest dew, 
They stretch their boughs into the upper air, 
And in due season richer fruitage bear 

Than fabled branches hung with globes of gold, 
Some thirty, fifty, some an hundred fold! 


Would’st know the value of a simple rhyme 





Sent down the widening, deepening stream of time? 


Let Memory seek, amidst the august scenes 
So recent—scarce a lustrum intervenes, 
The chamber where the dying Webster lay, 
And heard the elegiac melodies of Gray 
Mingling with ocean’s everlasting roar 


Borne through the casement from the neighb’ring shore, 
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The deathless music of th’ immortal mind 
With Nature’s grandest symphonies combined. 
Or note the contrast well afforded here 

And let the triumph of the bard appear. 

Two monumental tributes to the brave 

Mark one a famous, one a lonely grave— 
Earth’s proudest city, gay with gilded spires 
And domes which kindle in the sunset’s fires, 
Guards one, with marble muses looking down 
Where sleeps the dust that wore the Caesar’s crown : 
The universal Earth, the common air 

Contain the other—it is everywhere, 

As far as mighty England’s form of speech, 
Blown wide upon the winds of fame, can reach, 
Before the mental eye, its shape it rears 

Above a turf bedewed with grateful tears ; 

And when Napoleon’s obsequies, with all 

Their gorgeous pageantry of plumes and pall, 
Have faded quite away from man’s esteem, 
Like the swift splendours of a passing dream ; 
When the proud chapel shall itself display 

A shattered monument of sad decay— 

And queenly Paris shall have shared the fate 
Of Tadmor overthrown and desolate; 

That plaintive Monody, whose numbers tell 

Of him that bravely at Corunna fell— 

His silent burial near the midnight camp, 

By the pale moonbeam and the glimmering lamp, 
Shall still the cruel waste of years defy, 
Enduring cenotaph of Poesy ! 


Would’st learn the fire and frenzy that belong 
To the hot verses of the battle-song ? 

Hark! to the sounds that the exulting breeze 
Brings to our land across the rolling seas 

From distant Gallia’s proud ancestral shores, 
Where to the fight the glittering column pours. 
The active Zouave, the gallant, gay Chasseur, 
Feel a new life and impulse in the stir— 

With ribbons decked, with faces bronzed and scarred, 
Move on the serried legions of the Guard, 
Whose steady look of fierce resolve befits 

The veteran chivalry of Austerlitz. 

Listen ! what thrilling words are these that greet 
The excited thousands of that crowded street ? 
Not freedom’s flag the imperial line displays, 
But yet they sing, they shout the Marseillaise ! 
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In vain the cautious monarch would repress 
That song’s impassioned and resistless stress, 
Unchained as lightning, with electric start 

Its sudden thrill is sent from heart to heart ; 
And if, oh Italy, devoted land, 

Once more begirt with beauty, thou shalt stand 
Erect among the nations of the earth, 

In all the strength of Freedom’s second birth, 
The force that still must drive the avenging steel 
Lives in the lyric of Rouget de Lisle ! 


And yet not long, oh Poesy, not long, 

May War, earth’s oldest and its direst Wrong, 
Demand thy pszeans—Mercy waits and pleads 
With thee to celebrate her glorious deeds. 
While many a golden-roofed cathedral rings 
With the Te Deums of victorious kings, 

And from the crimsoned field, by combat riven, 
The blood of hecatombs appeals to Heaven, 
Thine is a higher, holier evangel, 

And thine the rustling pinions of the angel 
That comes, with softest sunshine in its face, 
To soothe and bless and elevate the race— 
Celestial visitant, that walked with Burns, 

“ Following the plough,” or when the poet turns 
To catch the Cotter’s evening hymn of praise, 
Sung by the ingle’s ever-cheerful blaze ;— 
That dwelt with Rydal’s bard, all round the year, 
By the sweet margin of Winandermere ; 

And flying wide across the dusky downs 

Into the heart of England’s fevered towns, 
Unseen of other men, serenely stood 

Beside the form of gentle Thomas Hood, 
With drooping plumage and dejected eyes, 

By the dark river of the Bridge of Sighs! 


The world has changed—there are who much deplore 
That the bright reign of Poesy is o’gr— 

Who tell us that as man each year recedes 

From the sweet trustfulness of childhood’s creeds, 
And sees these cherished blossoms die within 
The baleful glare of worldliness and sin— 
So, as the planet on its course is rolled, 

As age of iron follows age of gold, 

The dear illusion we would not resist 

Fades, like a curtain of dissolving mist, 
Before the glare of science, reaching far 
From wave to mountain, and from star to star, 
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And still dethroning, disenchanting fast 
The idols and the idylls of the Past. 
We'll not believe it. Shall the windy ocean 
Stop the careering of its rhythmic motion, 


Or ’neath the moonlight, when the whirlwinds cease, 


No longer woo us to a dream of peace, 
Because a Maury, standing at the helm, 
Drives the proud bark of Science o’er its realm, 
Detects its viewless currents in their courses, 
And brings to measurement its mighty forces ? 
Shall not the sun still seek the Jungfrau’s side 
To deck with diamonds his majestic bride— 
Shall not the glacier’s beryl-tinted caves, 
Beneath the glittering waste of icy waves, 
Still shake with hallelujahs, peal on peal, 

And all Chamouni’s templed valley reel, 

From brawling Arve to pinnacled Aiguille, 
Because a learned botanist uncloses 

The scarlet petals of the Alpine roses, 

And some pale student asks the frozen arch 
The secret of the glacier’s onward march ? 
Ah, “star-eyed Science!” Fancy claims in thee 
A loving sister of the World To Be— 

Admits each worthy, reverent son of thine 

As priest to worship at her radiant shrine, 
And comes with tenderest sorrow, in her turn, 
To place a garland upon Humboldt’s urn. 


All, all are poets on whom God confers 
The gift of Nature’s true interpreters ; 
While the eternal hills their anthems raise 
And swelling oceans vocalize His praise. 


But not alone from woods, and rocks, and streams, 


Niagaras and Alps, and starry gleams, 

Must the true poet catch his inspirations 

To chant the De Profundis of the nations— 
*Tis his to turn from Nature’s outward things 


And trace, with prophet-glance, the hidden springs 


Of human life and action in the soul, 

Whence the unceasing torrents rage and roll 
With headlong fury to the shoreless main, 

In thunder worthy of his loftiest strain. 

And not from cloud and rainbow must he draw 
The subtle principle of Beauty’s Law. 

Tis his to wander from purpureal skies 

And loveliest landscapes, with a glad surprise, 
And gaze delighted into Woman’s eyes— 
And, as the languor-loving Cingalese, 
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Whose look is bent on India’s opal seas, 

Are ever mindful of the pearls that glow 

With lambent lustre in the deeps below— 

To mark therein the priceless gems that shine 

Of Truth and Purity and Faith Divine: 

And more than all ’tis his in joy to preach 

The glorious gospel of unfettered speech, 

And sing the high divinity of man 

By Freedom far removed from kingly ban ; 

Well may the noble theme inspire his rhyme 

In this our richly-favoured western clime, 

Whose banner streams against the sunset’s bars 

And blends its baldric with the dripping stars, 

Where Peace has left her name upon the tide, 

And through the Golden Gates the world’s great navies ride ! 





SONG, 
BY ALALCOT, AN INDIAN POET. 


Birds in a glen, en-gladdening music made, 
And this was still the merry chant they sang. 
How beautiful this wide world is— 

How soft the air, that stirs each leaf and bough, 
How fair the bright blue sky above— 

The sky, that pictures dreams of happy lands 
Where the Great Maker, MANnegro resides, 

Him let us sing. Oh it is beautiful, 

The bright blue sky he made. He breathes 
And the light clouds like warriors move. He opes his eyes 
And the sun shines, to clothe the world in light. 
He makes the air so soft and warm, 

That nature laughs, and the wild deer 

The wawasca lifts up its slender feet 

As if, the world were made alone for him. 


Washington, July 12th, 1859. 













SOMETHING ABOUT SLEEP. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 


The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 


Sleep is the great conservative: the 
intervention nightly of this involuntary 
retinence of action, thought—conscious- 
ness is, after all, the normal veto to radi- 
cal excess and arrogant encroachment ; 
without it we may imagine that passion, 
will, or care, would reach a fatal crisis, 
opinion a deadly tenacity, selfishness an 
unscrupulous acme, grief a permanent 
despair; but Sleep—a law of nature 
above and beyond us—every few hours 
remits toil, reflection, feeling; they gra- 
dually subside; self-oblivion ensues; and 
when reanimated, it is not only with a 
fresh but a different impulse—the broken 
thread may be taken up—the dominant 
idea may resume its sway, the customary 
task may engage the faculties—but a 
long interval, when all these have been 
suspended even to remembrance,—has 
wrought a certain alteration, however un- 
conscious, upon the sentient being and a 
new phase or modified inspiration makes 
work or emotion vary, and so relieve or 
chasten, purify or deepen itself; the con- 
secutive action has been diverted—the 
absorbing mood dispelled, and while the 
formula of life is unaltered, its spirit has 
been insensibly changed; we have been 
back to nature; we have escaped from 
the idea of self; we have gone out of 
conscious life a while; and we return to 
it with a certain feeling of dependence— 
of novelty—of the precarious and the 
possible, and so, as it were, realize our 
proper humanity—and are more or less 
chastened in will, receptive in temper, 
and thus confess to a kind of perpetual 
novitiate, which keeps pride, love, anxiety, 
hope, doubt, and strength of purpose 
balanced. Without such a marvellous 
provision these elements would inevitably 
work to a point of tension where integrity 
of mind would be no longer possible; 
warped, worn and wasted, without the 
recuperative mystery of sleep, is mental 
enjoyment as well as physical vigor; a 


Balm of hurt minds.—Shakespeare. 


climax produces a relapse as certainly in 
moral as in material experience; inter- 
val is as essential to harmony in the 
emotions as in music; renewal as much 
the law of sentiment as of sense; quies- 
cence a principle of elasticity, alternation 
of power, the latent and the demonstra- 
tive in our inward as in our external be- 
ing: and hence—traced to its ultimate 
results and psychological influence—the 
withdrawal of the soul, as it were, from 
the sphere of the actual and conscious to 
that of the passive and unconscious, in 
sleep, is of incalculable efficacy and sig- 
nificance: on this debateable land the 
materialist and the spiritualist meet not 
to wrangle but to revere; here is a kind 
of horizon where the waters of human 
life and the heavens of immortal being 
interpose; physiology explains the natu- 
ral process, but only rare insight and 
sympathy conjectures the soulful mean- 
ing and mystery of Sleep. Exquisitely 
has Shakespeare hinted this relation of 
sleep to the harmony of being—in the 
phrase “ our little life is rounded with a 
sleep;”’ is it not literally so? Do not the 
angles lose their sharp edges—so that 
wearisome habit and peaked care become, 
as it were, outlined into soft proportions 
through this periodical cessation of their 
corrosive influence—lapsing into a repose 
whereby a kind of mitigated continuity 
is attained? It is remarkable, too, how 
benignly this retreat from pain opens 
ever at the climax of human agony— 
how grief sobs itself to sleep—cold be- 
numbs to slumber, weakness glides into 
repose, fatigue invites drowsiness, and 
death is merged in sleep! We talk of 
the wonders of animal magnetism, but 
Nature is the most sagacious mesmerizer. 
A late African traveller relates that the 
peculiar shake given his body by a lion 
before he drew blood, rendered him too 
sleepy to be conscious of pain; “sleep 
hab no massa,” declared the poor slave ; 
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Somnus is a more inviting deity in Grecian 
sculpture than Bacchus ; it was in dreams 
that of old our race were taught and 
warned ; the keenest pang of remorse, as 
painted by the great poet, is that it “mur- 
ders sleep ;” and the choicest boon that 
man receives from his Maker is described 
in that pregnant line so beautifully para- 
phrased by England’s noblest female poet 
—He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

The laws of Sleep are among the most 
beautiful in the economy of Nature; it is 
recuperative or the reverse, partial or com- 
plete according to the state of body and 
mind,—the legitimate exercise of the one 
and the serenity of the other being requi- 
site to secure it in perfection ; herein the 
sanction of physical and moral laws is 
curiously apparent: sleep reflects their 
sway with exactitude; and is one of the 
most prevalent of compensatory agencies 
in human life—sweetly oblivious to the 
child of toil, prolonged for the immature, 
haunted to the guilty; its cessation for a 
long period often prophecies insanity ; 
its unlimited indulgence benumbs the 
faculties ;* unknown in its pure delights 
to the luxurious idler,—beautiful beyond 
the poet’s dream in childhood, horrible 
in its nightmare struggles in the gour- 
mand, calm as sculpture, feverish as pas- 
sion, venerable in the aged, angelic (ac- 
cording to the beautiful Irish supersti- 
tion) in the smile of the dreaming infant 
—there is not a phase of humanity it 
does not reflect. .Two great functions of 
life it secretly fulfils—lessening the flow 
of the arterial current, and so giving rest 
to the human machine and, at the same 
time, renewing the wondrous nervous 
force whereby we live, endure, enjoy and 
act:+ each sensibility is quickened, each 
organ revived, every muscle newly strung. 
“Tn dreams,” says a German philosopher, 
‘a species of genial vegetation arrests 
the wearing strife between mind and 
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body, and by associating them more 
closely together, restores and regenerates 
our existence.” t 

And then the waking up—to what? 
therein lies the bane and the blessing; 
those are deep chapters in human history 
that record the feelings wherewith heroes, 
saints, criminals, lovers, and mourners, 
have awoke to reason—after delirium, to 
consciousness of a prison-cell, to the 
sense of a great bereavement, to the greet- 
ings of a triumphant affection—to find 
oneself, like Byron, famous—to the 
abandoned revel,—to the fatal Concierge, 
to the shadow of death or in fresh and 
winsome scenes, such as made Montaigne, 
on his travels, leap joyfully from his bed, 
—to monotonous routine, bitter drudgery, 
newly acquired freedom, or to the scaf- 
fold; what anguish and ecstacy are in- 
volved in these contrasts ! 

As an animal blessing—that most 
sensual of natural philosophers—Sancho 
Panza, has memorably announced the 
praise of sleep in terms so hearty that 
we never weary of repeating them. It 
is one of the most admirable touches in 
the peerless romance of Cervantes, to con- 
trast the Knight’s voluntary vigils with 
the gross slumber of his Squire and put 
into the latter’s mouth such a panegyric 
as this: “While I am asleep, I feel 
neither hope nor despair. I am free from 
pain and insensible of glory. How bless- 
ings light on him that first invented this 
same Sleep! it covers a man all over— 
thoughts and all, like a cloak ; it is meat 
for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, 
heat for the cold, cold for the hot. It is 
the current coin that purchases all the 
pleasures of the world cheap; and the 
balance that sets the king and the 
shepherd, the fool and the wise man, 
even. There is only one thing, which 
somebody put into my head, that I dislike 
in sleep; it is that it resembles death ; 





* “Certain it is that on entering middle life—he who would keep his brain clear, his 
step elastic, his muscles from fleshiness his nerves from tremor,—in a word, retain his 
youth in spite of the register, should beware of long slumbers.”’----Bulwer Lytton. 


+“It would appear that during sleep there is an accumulation of the nervous force, 
which is brought into use and gradually expended after sleep is terminated.”—Brodie. 


t Dietetics of the Soul. 
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there is very little difference between a 
man in his first sleep and a man in his 
last sleep.” The essential difference 
between the two, however, has been aptly 
defined ;—sleep is well called a metaphy- 
sical not organic death; and it is because 
of this partial separation, as it were, of 
the phenomena of body and mind, of 
consciousness and action—that spiritual 
and introspective men have ever found 
such food for speculation and hints for 
pyschological discovery in dreams. De 
Quincey has written of them with almost 
scientific insight; Coleridge composed 
Kubla Khan while asleep; Shelley re- 
corded and Allston related dreams me- 
morably; Charles Lamb advocated a 
morning reverie in bed to digest them; 
Byron had a superstitious regard for their 
revelations; and Lord Brougham, in his 
Natural Theology, acounts for them by a 
transition state between sleeping and 
waking; Alfieri dreamed continually of 
magnificent horses; Montaigne’s ‘father 
caused him, in infancy, to be awakened 
by music, to avoid all jar of sensation in 
passing from sleep to consciousness, as a 
means of harmonizing the temperament; 
and a Swedenborgian writer says that in 
sleep we are especially ‘‘open to heavenly 
intimations,” and adds, “the great use of 
Sleep is usually supposed to be the reno- 
vation of physical or intellectual strength; 
but to the new church it is known that 
its highest use is Regeneration.”’* 
However little dreams may signify to 
to the logical mind, we take it no philoso- 
pher will repudiate them as genuine indi- 
cations of the laws of the intellect. The 
same genial author who first pointed out 
the important fact, that our mental 
faculties act in sleep independent of vo- 
litiont—has noted three other peculiar 
facts in regard to dreams—that, however 
inconsistent with experience and recog- 
nised laws, they never excite surprise,— 
that “we can voluntary recollect our 
sleeping ideas when awoke,” but not the 
reverse, and that “a very curious cir- 
cumstance attending these, our sleeping 
imaginations, is—that we seem to receive 


them by the senses;” what a sphere of 
illusion and of spontaneity, then, is that 
of dreams; and how much light might 
be thrown on the natural and pyschologi- 
cal conditions of humanity, were an in- 
trospective, yet judicial intellect to au- 
thenticate the facts and infer the truths 
involved in the phenomena of dreams. 
As to their imagery, under intense cere- 
bral excitement, we have a memorable 
chronicle in the autobiography of De 
Quincey; never has language more grand- 
ly responded to the creative appeal of law- 
less, yet high imagination, than in some 
of the pictures and phases of conscious- 
ness revealed by this eloquent and acute 
writer, as bred by opium acting on an 
organization at once exquisitely sensi- 
tive and profoundly emotional. Dreams, 
too, have a patriarchal authority; they 
seem to have been an essential part of 
human experience in the primitive ages 
—a recognised medium of spiritual com- 
munication: what a solemn meaning to 
the heart of childhood, have the dreams 
of Daniel, Laban, Jacob, Pharaoh—the 
Midianite Soldier—the Chief Butler and 
Baker, and how like two mysterious por- 
tals of entrance and departure from 
earthly scenes, in the life of Christ, is 
the dream of Joseph, prompting the flight 
into Egypt, and the dream of Pilate’s 
wife, foreboding the blood of the inno- 
cent! ‘Being warned of God in a 
dream,” is the familiar language of pri- 
mitive faith. That is, indeed, a beautiful 
motto which the sculptors inscribe on the 
little cross whereon reposes an infant 
Christ—ego dormio, cor meum vigilat; 
how true of the Sleep wherein love and 
faith rule the soul! In its more casual 
action the mind, in sleep, seems to be 
specially excited from two opposite causes 
—excess and deprivation. If we recall 
our dreams, when not inspired by a strong 
emotional mood;,they appear at first in- 
congruous, capricious, lawless; but re- 
flection usually shows that the predomi- 
nant idea, or feeling, can be traced to the 
reaction of a neglected or the continuity 
of an over-exercised faculty; it seems as 





* Sampson Reed on the “Growth of the Mind.” 


+t Dr. Darwin. 
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if the latent reasserts itself in our natures 
when the will is in abeyance; or the im- 
pression of which we are last and longest 
conscious, before slumber, prolongs its 
dominion. To one of these causes we 
can frequently attribute at least the sub- 
ject if not the method of our dreams. 
Thus the man absorbed in abstract study 
is apt to dream of actual adventure— 
the seaman of land—the student of 
pleasure, the idler of toil, the isolated of 
society, and each mind not occupied with 
a ruling passion, will be apt to expatiate 
in dreams either upon a recent subject 
of conversation, reading and experience, 
or upon that which recent habit most 
ignores and Nature most craves. A series 
of experiments has proved how intimately 
connected are the impressions of the mind 
in sleep with physical sensations ;* and 
one of the most remarkable things con- 
cerning its activity in dreams, is the total 
change to consciousness as to the sense of 
duration and space—a most suggestive 
pyschological fact. That certain unde- 
fined laws underlie and regulate the phe- 
nomena which, of late years, have ex- 
cited so much wonder, exaggeration and 
conjecture, under the na‘ne of clairvoy- 
ance, magnetism and spiritualism, no 
candid or scientific observer doubts; and 
it is remarkable that, whether trance, 
ecstacy, or inspiration be the phase, all 
are merged in or associated with Sleep. 
Philosophers noted similar exceptional 
cases long before either of these theories 
had become popular. Dr. Mitchillf— 
one of the pionecr naturalists of New 
York, for instance, many years ago drew 
attention to the case of Rachel Baker—a 
young woman who preached and prayed 
in her sleep with extraordinary perspi- 
cuity and effect. In his once famous but 
now rare tract on the subject, Dr. Mit- 
chill says of this and similar phenome- 
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na: “In some of its forms it manifests 
its nearness to hysteria and catalepsy. It 
resembles reverie; though this is so 
moderate in the present case, that the 
train of thought may be changed by in- 
terrogating without rousing her. It 
would be incorrect to liken it to the com- 
mon though curious phenomena of dream- 
ing. Itis allied to somnambulism, though 
she remains in a recumbent posture, with 
her eyelids constantly shut; strictly it is 
somnamniloquism; she appears like an 
oracular corpse.” It is suggestive to 
compare scientific details like these with 
the spiritual argument of a late thought- 
ful writer, who significantly asks: ‘‘ Are 
not certain and undeniable illusions as 
real to us in sleep as any part of the ex- 
perience we call our life?—the things we 
see and feel in dreams as real to us, as 
potent over our feelings, as veritable 
sources of joy or pain as anything we 
dignify with the name of reality and 
think it madness to deny?” It is re- 
markable that of the illusions here re- 
ferred to those of sight are the most fre- 
quent; as Berkeley drew from the laws 
of vision his ingenious argument for the 
immaterialism of the Universe, the same 
faculty is the most active when the cor- 
poreal being is “laid asleep.” 

One of the earliest American novels 
and one of the most popular Operas of 
the day are based on the phenomena of 
Somnambulism ; and among the gentle 
marvels of Natnral History few are 
more curious and suggestive than Hiber- 
nation; whoever has beheld the nest of 
an Alpine marmot lined with moss and 
grass cunningly prepared in autumn—to 
which the little animal repairs at the 
approach of winter, closes the entrance 
of the burrow, and sinks into a torpid 
slumber beside his store of provender, 
which lasts till spring ; whoever has ex- 





*“ An impression is make on a nerve and from thence transmitted to the brain, pro- 
ducing in its minute structure certain changes, which affect the mind itself; but there is 
no doubt the same effect may be produced without the intervention of the nerves, by 
the blood acting on the brain, as shown by Bichat.”—Brodie. 


t See a Memoir of him, just published, by Dr. J. W. Francis, of New York. 


t¢ Man and His Dwelling Place. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1858. 
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amined, in some gloomy cave or ruined 
cell, a huge bat suspended by his claws, 
as motionless as an anatomical prepara- 
tion; whoever has dislodged a dormouse 
from his soft crypt, or a crocodile from 
his oozy bed—and not realized one of the 
most singular of nature’s mysterious in- 
stincts? And of all the records of med- 
ical science, what can compare with those 
which authenticate prolonged slumber 
and trance ?—those exceptional inter- 
ludes wherein a kind of living death 
seems to fuse the laws of vitality and 
dissolution or suspend their action and, 
as it were, keep the soul on the horizon 
between earth and heaven—by a mys- 
tic sleep attesting its relation to both? 
Not less significant is the facility with 
which human beings in peril, or, at 
some climax of destiny that rouses to 
intense consciousness all the powers and 
sentiments—resign themselves to “ na- 
ture’s sweet restorer.” Three celebrated 
warriors of antiquity were remarkable 
for sleeping profoundly immediately be- 
fore their most hazardous achievements ; 
and the calm slumber that precedes an 
execution has become proverbial in the 
history of State and criminal trials. 
Habits are versatile in regard to sleep 
as in every other function of life; sol- 
diers and mariners, doctors and watch- 
men, fall into and awake from slumber 
with an alacrity incredible to those who 
have never been obliged to enjoy rest by 
casual instalments. In Southern climates 
the siesta is an inevitable luxury; for 
the infant and the aged a doze is the 
most available refreshment. Dr. Spurz- 
heim prepared for his lecture by turning 
his face to the wall and sleeping for ten 
minutes, which habit enabled him to do 
at will, and this brief repose of brain 
gave him as fresh a look as persons of 
less strict and simple hygiene bring only 
from a night’s sleep. 

“In dreamless sleep,” says Brodie, 
“there is a suspension of volition,” 
Does not this, in a large measure, ac- 
count for its invigorating influence? Fa- 
tigue of mind is chiefly induced by the 
wilful exercise of the faculties ; the “la- 
bor we delight in.” Spontaneous men- 
tal activity exhilarates rather than drains 


the vital energy. It is when this eager, 
positive, domineering, importunate Will 
is quelled—and the faculties obey their 
own impulses, and subside or assert 
themselves—that the mind literally rests, 
and thus enfolded in oblivious slumber, 
the heart beats calmly and the brain 
recuperates. Sir Walter knew this grand 
law of our human economy and glided, 
long before dawn, from his domitory to 
his study-table to create with freshness 
and freedom. For, paradoxical as it 
may seem, sleep is not only our peren- 
nial fountain of strength, it is our only 
area of freedom; elsewhere the slavery 
of care, of custom, of opinion, of social 
or material law is consciously felt; at 
some point the life-fetter chafes the soul 
and no smile of fortune or height of 
fame exempts humanity therefrom,— 
but asleep, we are free! Well says the 
keen humorist, Douglas Jerrold: ‘* The 
only cap of liberty, since in it men one- 
third of their lives visit the land of 
Sleep—the only land where all men are 
equal—the veritable cap of liberty is the 
night-cap.” And justly does he else- 
where apostrophize: “0, ye gentle min- 
isters who tune our sleeping brains with 
happy music, who feed the snoring hun- 
gry with apples fresh from Paradise, 
who make the henpecked spouse though 
sleeping near his gentle tyrant, a lordly 
Turk, who write on the prison walls 
of the poor debtor, ‘ received in full of 
all demands.’ ” Amid the incongruous as- 
sociations which a visit to the old palace 
of Vaux excite, how memorable was the 
cabinet where hung Le Brun’s celebra- 
ted picture of Sleep, under the guise of 
a beautiful woman in profound repose, 
so exquisitely delineated that La Fon- 
taine said of it: “La Songe de Vaux 
laisse tomber les fleurs et ne les repande 
pas.” 

It were a curious inquiry to ascertain 
the religious effect of sleep—as an inter- 
vention in human life, a monitor, an 
intermission of customary pursuits and 
inevitable retirement from the world. 
This nocturnal self-surrender is intimate- 
ly associated in the mind of childhood 
with thesense of dependence, with breath- 
ings of devotion ; not without awe does 
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the mature consciousness recall that sim- 
ple couplet wherewith sleep visited the 
eyes of infancy; “my soul to keep” in 
this mysterious slumber is perchance our 
first psychological idea; hence the devo- 
tional sentiment is blended with the act 
of repose: Coleridge very naturally ex- 
pressses the habitude: 


* Ere on my bed my limbs I lay 

It hath not been my use tp pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust my eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought represt, 
Only a sense of supplication ; 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest, 
That I am weak yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 


Almost the only literary relic of a 
most noble character,—sprung from the 
highest revolutionary stock, vigorous- 
ly trained and graciously inspired,— 
a lady* who left her impress on scores of 
fair pupils, but passed away with no 
shrine but that left in their hearts—are 
a few verses on this subject which em- 
body, as it were, the spirit of her life, 
beginning thus : 


“ Not on a prayerless, not on a prayerless 
bed 
Compose thy weary limbs to rest; 
—For they alone are bless’d 
With balmy sleep 
Whom angels keep ; 
Nor, though by care oppressed 
Or anxious sorrow, 
Or thought in many a coil perplexed 
For coming morrow, 
Lay not thy head 
On prayerless bed.” 


Throughout nature the alternation of 
sleeping and waking has analogies—the 
tides, winter and summer, night and day 
illustrate the same great law whose ab- 
solute meaning science vainly seeks. 
We can rest every part and function of 
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the body without sleep—except the brain; 
but how that wondrous machine could 
otherwise recuperate human imagination 
cannot surmise, and when re-vitalized by 
sleep, how through every little nerve 
seems to run the animating restorative ! 
No wonder Linnzeus when he found the 
lotus-blossoms asleep, and gallant Kane 
when he kept his half-frozen comrades 
from yielding to the narcotism of Arctic 
frost, and Parr when he dozed away his 
last years, and De Quincey when he re- 
corded his dreams fugues, and Irving 
and Jean Paul when they elaborated 
reveries either in the deserted Alhambra 
or some domestic nook of faderland, 
—unconsciously touched upon a prolific 
wonder—and passed a mystic sphere 
wherein, “‘as in a glass darkly,” are 
involved more of vital -law and sugges- 
tive truth than the matter-of-fact and the 
exclusively practical can ever realize. 
That gradual indifference of the senses, 
that incapacity of attention which, after 
a few hours of activity and con- 
sciousness, steals over us_ inevitably 
and with such power that men have 
slept along the verge of precipices on 
their mule’s back and continued mechan- 
ically to play on musical instruments,— 
how does it level human distinctions, 
how does it bring us back like children 
to the bosom of nature, to the weakness 
of humanity! We become recipients ; 
and only by deprivation know how to 
value nature’s great medicine, sleep. 
The Chinese punish crime by murdering 
sleep; and aftera few days of enforced 
vigilance, the victim prays to die by any 
torture to escape the great agony of per- 
ishing from sleeplessness. 


An ingenious treatise has been writ- 
ten on the Art of procuring Sleep; but 
its suggestions include the very condi- 
tions which it is most difficult to secure, 
and after the preparatory state of body 
and mind is attained, the prescription is 
little else than a recourse to some mono- 
tonous process of thought or fancy, to 
which the sleepless have often resorted 





* Margaret Mercer of Maryland. 
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in vain.* Nature, indeed, herein is par- 
amount; and has apportioned her som- 
niferous charms with subtle gradations ; 
—compare the brief sleep of the monkey 
with the almost life-slumber of certain 
fish; the authenticated power of mag- 
netism and the effects of climate and hab- 
its; Frederic and Napoleon slept little, 
and the latter’s last dream was typical of 
his life; peasants and sailors sleep while 
kings and scholars strive vainly to es- 
cape reflection and win what to them is 
the most renovating of experiences—a 
lapse of consciousness ; and what a va- 
ried range of phenomena, all justly in- 
cluded in the term Sleep—between an 
infant’s peaceful rest and the somno- 
lency of coma and catalepsy! It is this 
power beyond ourselves, this benign or 
fatal encroachment on conscious being, 
that makes sleep so affecting an image of 
humanity, which poets exhaust their ten- 
der pathos in describing and artists their 
choicest skill in delineating. Why does 
the exquisitely beautiful Ariadne pic- 
tured asleep so captivate the fancy? Not 
altogether because of lovely contours and 
graceful abandon, but because, with this 
delicious image of repose, is associated 
the idea of desertion—the thought that 
her love-dream will be dispelled on awak- 
ing—that each moment of that sweet 
unconscious trance bears farther and 
farther away her faithless lover. 


It is the artlessness, if we may so call 
it, of sleep contrasted with the active 
perversions of humanity, that gives it 
such dramatic effect, as when the sailor- 
boy sleeps on the rocking mast, and the 
soldier on the field of battle; its neces- 
sity pleads, its helplessness appeals, its 
unconsciousness awes, its mystery “ gives 
us pause ;” from the first it was a func- 
tion fraught with destiny; how signifi- 
cant despite its familiarity that phrase 
in the record of creation,—‘“‘ and the 


Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam”—which heralds the nativity of 
woman! How the relation of sleep to 
the elements is manifest to the traveller 
who has seen an unconscious form borne 
into the Hospice of St. Bernard, from a 
couch of snow—wooed to a fatal slum- 
ber by cold; or gazed upon the bland 
olive face of a young Italian beggar 
sleeping at noontide in a church porch ; 
or felt his own eyelids droop at twilight 
when crossing the Pontine Marshes or 
inhaling the breeze which sweeps from 
a field of full-blown poppies! What a 
pleasant marvel is the sleep of plants! 
Byron once asked the American painter, 
to whom he was sitting for his portrait, 
what he thought of him: ‘That you 


are an unhappy man, my lord,” was the’ 


reply. ‘‘Why?” asked the poet. ‘“ Be- 
cause,” said West, “when you are ab- 
stracted, you catch your breath into a 
a sigh, precisely like a child that has 
sobbed itself to sleep.” This remark 
made in the prime of Byron’s health and 
fame, is singularly pathetic when asso- 
ciated with the last words he uttered 
on his death-bed at Missolonghi,—‘ I 
shall now go to sleep.” 


Petrarch fell asleep his head resting 
on an open book, and so died. What a 
romance fancy weaves from the tradition 
of Milton’s youthful slumber under the 
trees at Cambridge, and the scroll left 
in his nerveless grasp by a fair unknown. 
Of cabinet heads how few are more mem- 
orable than the Sleeping Boy—the gem 
of a Venitian gallery and familiar all 
over the world through countless copies. 

That sensitive organization which 
causes vivid impressions, that fertility of 
the mind that makes it, as Herbert says, 
a kingdom, accounts for the peculiar en- 
joyment of sleep by the poets, both as a 
vital factt and a subject of contempla- 
tion. Its luxury has never been more 





*“He must depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a 


continuous stream, and the very instant that he brings his mind to conceive this apart 
from all other ideas, consciousness and memory depart.’’—Binas. 


Tt“ The poets are generally well affected to sleep; as men who think with vigour, they 
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require respite from thought.”—Bulwer Lytton. 
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attractively set forth than by Tennyson 
in his “ Palace of Sleep,” and “ Sleeping 
Beauty ;” and one of the bitterest 
touches in the ‘*Locksley Hall” is the 
“drunken sleep” of the unloved bride- 
groom; Shelley celebrates its “ mighty 
calmness ;” and Wilson’s Ode to a Sleep- 
ing Child is full of pathos; Keats en- 
folds it in a classic voluptuousness ; how 
exquisite is the description of Madeline 
asleep : . 


“Blissfully havened both from joy and 
pain; 

Clasped like a missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray ; 

Blinded alike from 
rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again.” 


sunshine and from 


Who that has kept anxious vigil at the 
couch of pain and trembled for the life 
that seemed to quiver in the balance, 
can forget the eager expectancy, the sol- 
emn desire that the healthful sleep 
which marks a favorable climax, should 
descend upon the loved? Such can echo 
this favorite plea of Fletcher’s : 


“ Care-charming sleep! thou easer of all 
woes, 

Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 

On this afflicted prince! Fall like a cloud 

In gentle showers; give nothing that is 
loud 

Or painful to his slumbers—easy, sweet 

And as a pearling stream, thou son of 
Night, 

Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain 

Like hollow, murmuring wind or silver 
rain ; 

Into this Prince, gently, oh, gently glide 

And kiss him into slumber like a bride.” 


Well asks and pleads England’s great- 
est living poetess : 


“What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith all undisproved— 
A little dust to overweep— 
And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blessed for our sake ! 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’” 


* And friends, dear friends !—when it shall 
be 
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That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say ‘not a tear must o'er her fall’ — 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ” 


Notwithstanding the eloquent beauty 
and the profound truth of such apos- 
trophes, perhaps the indirect and casual 
reference of the bards to sleep, more 
nearly hint its benign economy and its 
latent significance. Thus criticism has 
recognized a peculiar aptness in the 
phrase of Shakespeare—“ how sleeps the 
moonlight on this bank ;”’—so the point 
of Collins’ description of Fear is that 
on the “‘ridgy steep” of ‘‘some loose 
overhanging rock, he throws himself to 
sleep.” Leigh Hunt utters a natural ex- 
clamation in his vigil by a sick child— 
“sleep breathes at last from out thee ;” 
Talfourd well attributes an invigorating 
rest to “the selectest fountains of re- 
pose ;” and Coleridge has a fine expres- 
sion in the Ancient Mariner: 


“O Sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul ;” 


while Mrs. Browning describes the as- 
pect of Death as ‘long disquiet merged 
in rest.” 

An infinite variety of epithets might 
be gleaned from Shakespeare to the same 
effect, as when he calls sleep a “ golden 
dew,” and compares patience tu the 
“midnight sleep.” But it is in its re- 
lation to the passions that he has treated 
of this mystery of our being as only the 
Poet of Nature can. How memorably 
the wakefulness of Remorse is unfolded 
in Macbeth !—of Jealousy in Othello 
whom ‘not poppy nor mandragora, nor 
all the drowsy syrups of the world, can 
medicine to that sweet sleep he knew but 
yesterday,”—of haunted and cruel am- 
bition in the dream of Richard, and of 
fautasy in Mercutio’s description of 
Queen Mab; how chastely beautiful the 
sleep of Imogen, how innocent that of 
the infants in the Tower! How Duncan’s 
venerable sleep unnerved his murderer’s 
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hand! How profoundly Hamlet muses 
of its relation to immortality—“ to sleep 
—perchance to dream !”—and how natu- 
ral in the midst of the supernatural the 
Ghost’s allusion to his custom in life 
‘“‘ of an afternoon” to sleep; Cleopatra’s 
wondrous fascination is indicated mem- 
orably in death : 


“She looks like sleep 
As she would snare another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace !” 


And what a comprehensive epitaph is 
this—“ after life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well?” or where shall we find in the 
same space a better picture or philoso- 
phy of the whole subject than in King 
Ilenry’s familiar soliloquy ? 


“How many thousands of my poorest 

subjects 

Are at this hour asleep! O gentle sleep! 

Nature’s soft nurse! How have I frighted 
thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky 
cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the 
great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest mel- 


ody ? 

O thou dull god! Why liest thou with the 
vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st a kingly 
couch, 


A watchcase to a common larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the tops, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hang- 
ing them 

With deaf’ning clamors in the slipp’ry 
shrouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes ; 

Can’st thou, O partial sleep, give thy re- 

pose 


To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to aking? Then happy, low lie 
down! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


The greatest achievement of Michael 
Angelo’s chisel is dedicated to Sleep— 
his Night and Morning are sublime mar- 
ble embodiments of its poetry. And 
next to Don Quixote’s Squire, Sterne has 
best celebrated its common-place com- 
fort, as when, vexed on his Sentimental 
Journey, he remarks: ‘“ There is one 
sweet lenitive for evils,—which nature 
holds out to us,—so I took it kindly and 
fell asleep.” Of English poets Young 
and Thomson—the one in his famous 
apostrophe, and the other in his Castle 
of Indolence, are specially identified 
with the praise of sleep; but two later 
bards have not less faithfully, though in 
quite diverse methods, celebrated its oc- 


cult power. Shelley in an episode of 


Ianthe, and Wordsworth in a character- 
istic Sonnet : 


“How wonderful is Death, 
Death, and his brother Sleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other, rosy as the morn 
When throned on ocean’s wave, 
Its blushes o'er the world: 
Yet both so passing wonderful ! 
Hath then the gloomy power 
Whose reign is in the tajnted sepulchres 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 
Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure 
veins 


Which steals like streams along a field of 


snow, 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ? 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart might mor- 
alize ?”’ 


“Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 
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Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 
Will Ianthe wake again ? 
And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture, from her smile?” 


“Yes, she will wake again, 
Although her.glowing limbs are motionless, 
And silentthose sweet lips 
Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage, 
Or thaw’d the cold heart of a conqueror. 
Her dewy eyes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Searce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
‘The baby sleep is pillow’d: 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column.” 


* * a ~ * * . 


“ A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and 
seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and 
pure sky; 

By turns have all .been thought of; yet I 
lie 

Sleepless; and soon the small bird’s mel- 
odies 

Must hear, first uttered from our orchard 
trees ; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, 
I lay, ‘ 

And could not win thee, Sleep! by any 
stealth : 

So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without thee what is all the morning’s 
wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier, betwixt day and 
day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous 
health !” 


Sydney’s thirty.ninth Sonnet also is 
quaintly beautiful : 


“Come Sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of 
peace, 

The baiting-place of wit the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s re- 
lease, 
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The indifferent judge between the high 
and low. 


It is, indeed, singular how for genuine 
appreciation of all true, gentle and lovely 
things in life and nature, we must look to 
the Poets; with all their faults—this one 
service vindicates the race; they will not 
suffer familiarity to subdue zest, custom 
to blind perception—but forever empha- 
size the unwritten music of creation, and 
bring the careless eye and the worldly 
heart to see and to feel the beauty and 
the blessing. I find sleep best known, 
loved and enjoyed, as well as celebrated 
by the poets: “there is no creature,” 
says brave and cordial Christopher North, 
“that has so many enemies as sleep; it 
is worthy our admiration, if, weak as we 
are, we can ever enjoy a half hour’s doze 
in any real comfort; the world that must 
be up are ever rating the world that must 
not, and would, if they could, enforce 
domiciliatory visits and assassinate re- 
pose ;” and what grateful quaintness in 
Cowley’s remark—‘‘the poppy is scat- 
tered over the fields of corn that all the 
needs of man may be easily satisfied, and 
that bread and sleep may be found to- 
gether’ ; Dr. Franklin has been ranked 
with those material philosophers who be- 
lieve that man can live by the former 
alone—and hence, perhaps, his stoical 
advocacy of early rising, which “ argues 
an insensibility” to the infinite possibili- 
ties of sleep quite in contrast with Ir- 
ving’s relish of its somnolent suggestive- 
ness—whereof he has made an immortal 
illustration in the ‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Ilollow;”? and this reminds us that all 
sympathetic writers like our own genial 
literary pioneer—all who charm instead 
of startling, and win instead of encroach- 
ing, do so by virtue of a certain repose 
of temperament, a certain facility of 
dreaming, awake as well as asleep, which 
makes them receptive as open flowers to 
dew, or harvest fields to sunshine, and so 
salubriously productive like soil that lies 
fallow, and wall-fruit that sleeps in the 
full noontide. But even Franklin might 
have enlarged his ideas of the utility of 
sleep had he lived to witness the machine 
of a native inventor, who having puzzled 
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his brain for days to surmount a difficulty 
in the application of a new principle, 
finally caught the missing ‘ notion’ in a 
dream, sprang up and realized it at once. 
Who has not sympathized with Eutychus, 
the young man who fell asleep under St. 
Paul’s preaching? A dull sermon is the 
most proverbial soporific. A critic had 
a grudge against a poet whose chief pro- 
duction was an epic. To enjoy a sweet 
revenge he wrote a play which was 
brought out with elaborate scenic and 
other accessories ; act first represented a 
square in an Eastern city and two penni- 
less Yankees consulting as to ways and 
means; one produces a handbilt offering 
an enormous reward to whoever will cure 
the Sultan of sleeplessness ; they deter- 
mine to invent a narcotic pill and adven- 
ture for the prize or forfeit which was the 
bow string. It failed, and they are about 
to be led to execution, when one of them 
pulls the aforesaid epic from his pocket, 
reads the first four lines, the Sultan’s 
eyelids drop, the next four he nods, the 
next he snores! Their lives are spared, 
their fortunes made, and the critic reveng- 
ed. Yet why should sedative books be 
ridiculed? They are far less injurious to 
the constitution than laudanum. Sleep 
indeed has its comic side, as all know 
who have passed nights in a French dili- 
gence or days in an American railroad 
car. It was irresistibly laughable to see 
Lafayette, during his last visit to this 
country, when enjoying an afternoon nap, 
mechanically raise his right hand and 
imitate the act of lifting his hat in cour- 
tesy—a habit acquired by the incessant 
salutations incident to the long ovation 
which welcomed him to our shores. And 
good old Zachary Taylor, on the day of 
his inauguration as President of the 
United States, was missed by his family 
at dinner-time, and his son-in-law, after 
searching the White House from hall to 
garret, found the General in a room 
asleep—sitting half upright in a chair,— 
the ‘‘ weary honours” had tired him out 
sooner than a battle, and in the simplicity 
of his heart he had turned from parade, 
hand-shaking and office-seekers to a soli- 
tary nap. 

It is an approved means of physical 


renovation in these degenerate times, to 
repair with a pleasant company to the 
woods, traverse them, hunt, fish and bi- 
vouack, and especially sleep among them, 
as if somewhat of pristine vitality were 
exhaled from bark, leaf and herbage, 
whereby nerve and blood grow pure and 
strong. Where we sleep, hath indeed as 
much to do with the salubrity of the pro- 
cess as how and when. The most luxuri- 
ous slumber imaginable is to be found in 
a hammock swinging under a sequestered 
verandah amid picturesque scenery ; if 
the blue sky is visible through foliage 
stirred now and then by the summer 
breeze,—if loved voices mingle with ru- 
ral sounds, the soft plash of a water, the 
low hum of insects, the laugh of children 
and the rustle of bearded grain,—if fa- 
tigue has unstrung the muscles and gen- 
tle feelings soothed the heart, then and 
there, in that pendant, flexible couch, 
what delicious reverie, what transcendant 
rest is possible! Next to it is an after- 
noon nap, late in May, in a Venitian 
gondola, with eyes that take fondly in be- 
fore they close, the placid surface of the 
Adriatic, the distant domes of the city of 
the Sea, the rosy outline of the Dalma- 
tian hills, and the radiant troops of sun- 
set-clouds tinted with amethyst and opal, 
while a familiar melody dies upon the 
ear, and the slight undulation of the 
sombre and canopied barque cradles the 
dreamer between wave and sky. Repose 
Sybarites might envy, is to be found on 
a hay-mow, whose elastic heap and balmy 
fragrance seems like nature’s couch for 
weary boyhood ; and as to artificial beus, 
from the mattrass to down, and the Eng- 
lish four-poster to the German smother- 
ing-machine they challenge a distinct in- 
quest. The berth is ever a precarious 
resting-place, at least to the landsman, 
its narrow dimensions, isolation, the 
faint light of the bull’s eye over head, 
the gurgle of the hungry sea by the pil- 
low, to say nothing of twiches and huge 
waves breaking wrathfully against the 
thin barrier, are not favorable to oblivious 
sleep, except when weariness or custom 
invite. Many an invalid, notwithstand- 
ing, has found the briny air somniferous 
and a ship at sea a sleep compelling cra- 
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dle. A new form of somnolent delight has 
come into vogue with the water-cure ; 
when the convalescent or recuperative 
process has fairly begun, there is no sleep 
more sweet than that which comes to the 
mummy-looking invalid in ‘a pack ;” 
swathed in watery folds the pores drink 
in a soothing moisture, the frame is re- 
laxed, the nerves calmed, the blood 
equalized, and so, brain and muscle seem 
to rest as never before, and often visions 
more entrancing than wine or opium ever 
bred, steal over the senses and into the 
soul through intimate bodily contact with 
the crystal element. Analogous sensa- 
tions are experienced during the nap 
which scientifically succeeds the Turkish 
bath. Indeed, strange as it may seem, 
probably the choicest sleep we have ever 
known, or at least that we can distinctly 
remember, is that which has intervened 
between the goals of a pilgrimage. The 
fatigue incident to travel makes sleep a 
peculiar refreshment ; and then too, it is 
associated with novel scenes and varied 
experiences. After a midnight ascent of 
Etna and a sunrise observation on its 
hoary summit, when the tired mule stops 
on the return at Nicolosi, so “ drunk with 
sleep” is the rider that he rolls off, and 
along the wall of the locanda, round the 
door-post to tumble simultaneously on a 
bed and into oblivion! And, after days 
of exploration on the Rhine, in Italian 
picture galleries, amid Alpine heights, 
over Spanish plains, through Sicilian val- 
leys, or Parisian thoroughfares---the feet 
weary with walking, the eyes with ga- 
zing, the mind with taking in new ideas 
and re-arranging old ones—how welcome 
the couch and how memorable its refresh- 
ment although beset with dreams of ava- 
lanches, banditti, marvellous viands, fas- 
cinating faces, haunted castles, pictured 
martyrdoms and sculptured genii! Well 
hath Art, we then feel, embodied sleep as 
Beautiful—from the antique Somnus to 
Van Ecke’s sleeping boy, Chantrey’s chil- 
dren and Canova’s lions. One of the 
most touching instances of the antago- 
nism between the spirituality of Christ 
and the material natures of his disciples, 
is that plaintive question he asked them 
during his agonizing vigil—‘‘ Could ye 
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not watch one hour?” Nature and the 
_sout manifest their relation under no 
condition more emphatically than that 
of sleep to which the animal nature 
yields passively, and over which the as- 
piring triumphs. 

Although we apply the term meta- 
phorically to the Universe, sleep is as 
truly an attribute of the elements of 
life. Winter is a recuperative somno- 
lence of vegetation: the poet’s adjura- 
tion therefore is not less true than beau- 
tiful : 


Tread softly, softly, like the foot 

Of winter shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white and cold and mute 
Lest he should wake the spring below. 


Is there a more transcendantly peace- 
ful image than a sequestered lake in 
midsummer, when the winds are laid? 
How sleep the leaves in mellow transito- 
ry rest on an Indian summer noon,—the 
ocean in a calm, the deserts at breezeless 
midnight,—the fields that lie fallow,— 
the clouds that hang in motionless piles 
of fleecy gold or amethystine pearl ; fern 
and daffodil, mist-bloom and lily—in a 
dark nook of the forest or a garden- 
bed—when unstirred by the wind and 
drinking in sunshine—seem to bask and 
slumber, and when the crocus first 
pierces the mould—or the vine-leaf rises 
from its winter thatch, or even an early 
grass-blade shoots its pale green spire— 
how irresistible the idea of a wakening! 
There are aspects of the mountains when 
they appear to sleep; cloud-shadows 
linger on their ridges, twilight en- 
velopes their summits, a kind of dreamy 
mist veils their vivid hues, and the 
brooding image they then wear is like 
a vast slumber; even sunshine when 
modified by atmosphere, foliage or water, 
or prolonged through a Southern noon, 
instead of fructifying and enlivening, 
seems to linger and droop as if lapsing 
into intense repose. The most com- 
mon idea of sleep is its animal refresh- 
ments—its blessed oblivion ;—those famil- 
iar images—“ sleep, that unknits the 
ravelled sleeve of Care,” and “lights 
on lids unsullied with a tear,”’—most 
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forcibly express the average estimation ; 
the more fanciful speak of the “arms of 


Morpheus” and the “land of Nod” and” 


the “Ivory Gate,” and the humorous 
allude to those greatest of traditional 
sleepers——the inevitable seven, so difficult 
to arouse proverbially—who retreated 
into a cave near Ephesus, during the per- 
secution of Decus and slumbered there 
one hundred and eighty-seven years, 
awaking when Theodosius reigned; it is, 
too, & pregnant figure of speech to de- 
signate any kind of backsliding by re- 
marking of the recreant—“ he has fallen 
asleep in the lap of Delilah’’—poor 
Samson’s memory being saddled with a 
permanent illustration heavier than the 
pillars he raised, or the city gates he 
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carried on his brawny shoulders. In 
contrast to these familiar estimates, we 
have two endeared metaphysical recog- 
nitions of sleep, whereby it is associated 
with the origin and end of human life,— 
with the highest and the most mysteri- 
ous facts of humanity :—-Wordsworth’s 
immortal Ode begins “ our birth is but a 
sleep and a forgetting,” and Bryant’s im- 
mortal Requiem ends with the household 
words— 


“sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 





What is most improperly called a “ Pan- 
orama,” a long moving picture of strik- 
ing scenery or imposing events, such as 
we shall very soon have of the war in 
Italy, is just now a popular entertainment 
in our Aties. As the canvass rolls by, 
unfolding to our view Alps and oceans, 
cathedrals and battles, coronations, confla- 
grations, voleanic eruptions and so forth, 
we hear, in the pauses of a cracked piano, 
the voice of the Showman, as of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, who tells us all 
about the localities represented, with a 
great deal of pleasant information to be 
obtained in no other manner, because it is 
improvised for the occasion. Now if the 
real scenery, thus depicted in defiance of 
all colour and perspective, could be drawn 
out before us, the mountains rising in the 
true tints of nature, covered with forest 
trees and relieved against a sky that was 
not of indigo; if the rivers themselves 
could pass through the field of vision be- 
neath moonlight that came not from the 
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magic lantern, and instead of the profes- 
sional Mr. Slum with his undescriptive 
drawl, we could have by our side a man 
of taste and feeling, familiar with every 
gorge and waterfall, to point out the minor 
beauties that might otherwise escape our 
observation, then, indeed, we should have 
a “panorama,” let us say a diorama, that 
would afford us the truest enjoyment. 
Just such a gratification as this has recent- 
ly been ours. Without the discomforts of 
travel, without the sense‘ of locomotion 
almost, we have seen some of the finest 
landseapes and wildest passes in the Uni- 
ted States rolled along by us, while, seated 
in a luxurious arm-chair, within easy 
reach at any moment of a cigar or a julap, 
in the company of a Judge, two poets, a 
philosopher and a statesman, we listened 
to the charming talk of W. Prescott Smith, 
Esq., apropos of the scenery on the line or 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 

We cannot assume the office of histori- 
ographer of the late literary excursion from 
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Baltimore to Wheeling, (Mr. N. P. Willis 
in his delightful letters to the Home Journal 
will record the more remarkable incidents 
in a new coinage of nouns) nor can we be 
altogether silent concerning a string of 
experiences so charming and so novel. 
There seemed to be a competition be- 
tween Nature and the B. and O. R. R. 
Company to minister to our satisfaction, 
and it puzzled our Boston jurist, (the dis- 
tinguished Judge Warren,) our American 
savant, (Commander M. F. Maury,) our 
brace of poets, (Willis and Bayard Taylor) 
and our Ex-M. C., Ex-novelist, Ex-Secre- 
tary, (the Hon. John P. Kennedy) to de- 
termine which came off the better, for if 
Nature provided her rushing waterfalls 
and deep, cool glens, her blue peaks and 
glowing sunsets, her grandeurs of moun- 
tain storm and dizzy precipice to charm 
and to inspire, the Company, represented 
by friend Smith before-mentioned, and 
Mr. Waters as hosts, and by Jacques (vide 
Harper’s Magazine for June, 1859,) as 
Commissary, furnished us in comfortable 
coaches, clean airy inns where trout and 
yenison abounded, inestimable luncheon 
en route, and an unfailing stream of gen- 
erous fluids (Cognac for the cele-brandi 
and lager for the cele-beerrimi*) all that 
was desired to soothe and cheer the mate- 
rial man. 

For a considerable distance after pass- 
ing the Point of Rocks, the railway fol- 
lows the course of the Potomac River, 
and the train dashes through the magnifi- 
cent cleft of the Blue Ridge at Harper’s 
Ferry like a monarch through the trium- 
phal arches of the capital of a kingdom 
he has subdued; indeed, has not the region 
beyond been conquered by steam, a second 
conquest over time and space, as the first, 
achieved by the pioneers, was over the 
wilderness and the savage? But old 
Father Potomac fought the invader well, 
for not a rod along his course does En- 
gine 235 of the B. and O. R. R. Co., a king 
of engines, proceed, which has not been 
won from the defile in a sharp contest be- 
tween science and the river. Perhaps it 
was not so much an encounter of steam 
and stream, as of mind, the master, and 
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matter, the slave, in which the bright, 
brawling, rocky-bedded, mountain-ribb- 


Sed, meadow-margined Potomac frequently 


caused the engineer to throw down his in- 
struments in despair. Bridges of wood, 
bridges of stone, bridges of iron, leap over 
it again and again for a hundred miles, 
puzzling the passenger to keep up with 
his geography and suggesting to him (es- 
pecially if he be a guest on a literary or 
artistic excursion with Jacques at his el- 
bow compounding beverages) that he sees 
two rivers instead of one. In the amusing 
farce of the Critic, Mr. Puff introduces the 
Thames as one of his characters, but the 
confusion consequent upon so unusual a 
transaction is so great, that the river comes 
in upon the stage, with both its banks on 
one side, which we might have suspected 
of an lrish stream, the Shannon for exam- 
ple, or the Liffey, but which occasions 
some surprise in an English water-course. 
But the Potomac appears in this impossi- 
ble Milesian condition all the way to that 
remote gorge which holds twilight a pris- 
oner in the deep valley, three hundred 
feet below ballasted road-bed and “ Trim- 
ble tie,” where the Savage River, (the 
Potomac in its infancy, a moody, way- 
ward, laughing, noisy thing,) runs along 
un-mill-sited and undammed, a blessed in- 
fantile existence! 

But leaving the scenery to be read of 
in the capital sketches of Strother and 
Brantz Mayer, or else in some unwritten 
poems of our companions, we must say 
something of two individuals who deserve 
mention in the next edition of “People 
I have. Met.” Henry Church, upon 
whom we made a morning call at a point 
fifty miles this side of Wheeling, and who 
followed us out to the train and gave us 
three cheers on our departure, is an an- 
tiquity indeed. He was born at Bury St. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk, England, in 1750, 
and has therefore nearly completed his 
five score years and ten. He came to 
America in the invading army of Great 
Britain, fonght on the British side in sev- 
eral battles of the Revolution, was taken 
prisoner by the patriots, and afterwards by 
Mrs. Church, who bound him with rosy 





* Lest public indignation should be unduly excited against the amiable gentleman 


who made these puns, we forbear to give his name. 
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wreaths about the time the great grand- 
fathers of the present generation were 
making love to the dear old ladies that 
have been dust so long, and who sti!l sur- 
vives to keep him company at the age of 
106. We did not see her, as she had gone 
out for her accustomed exercise, but as we 
sat and talked to a man who may have 
marched through London streets while 
Sam Johnson stood on the pavement to 
see the troops go by on their way to enforce 
the. doctrine of “Taxation no Tyranny” 
upon the American rebels, and who had 
caught a sight of Washington’s command- 
ing form across the blaze of battle in the 
van of the opposing column, we could not 
but reflect upon how much had been com- 
pressed into that one lifetime and regret 
that Henry Church had not been a man of 
education for the benefit of history. How 
many doubtful points might he not have 
been able to settle! But possibly mental 
activity might have worn out the springs 
of the machine and the educated Henry 
Church might have been in his grave this 
half a century. 


A near railroad neighbour of this aged 
couple is a fair, modest and graceful 
young woman, whom we must designate 
as Miss Anonyma Magistra, whose lonely 
school-room we visited while waiting for 
a train to pass. Let us not state the ex- 
act spot occupied by this temple of in- 
struction, lest we offend the school-mis- 
tress by bringing her into an undesired 
notoriety, but we may say that a more re- 
freshing translation to the period of bare- 
foot steppings up the steep of learning, 
we have never experienced than when 
we came into the presence of this bright- 
eyed, soft-voiced creature, regarded with 
so much awe by the forty or fifty chubby, 
ragged, stockingless little boys and girls 
who sat around her. One little fellow 
there was, who, if there be any truth in 
physiognomy, will some day make his 
mark in the world, that struck us all by 
his resemblance to the youthful Charles in 
Vandyck’s celebrated picture of the fami- 
ly of the unhappy king of England. The 
face, with the hair coming down upon the 
forehead and cutting across it in a straight 
line like a domino, was the very same, and 
if the Prince of Wales had been painted 
with his trowsers rolled tightly up above 
his ankles, and half-a-dozen June apples 
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in his pocket, we should have had the 
exact portraiture of our young academi- 
cian. We had a recitation in spelling, and 
readings from the Common-place Book, 
and we left with the school-mistress a 
handful of quarters to be distributed in 
prizes at the end of the session, (the largest 
of which we are sure Charlies the Second 
has received and expended by this time,) 
and then the train! But O grave Judge 
Warren, should you ever resume your sol- 
itary judicial labours or your sittings in 
banco, how must the dignity of the court 
be disturbed when some wicked friend 
whispers in your ear, B double e, Bee! 

But we must forbear. If there be any 
among our readers who have been inspir- 
ed with a desire, by these rude sketches, 
to see the region through which the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail Road passes, let 
us advise them to devote a fortnight or, 
better still, a month of the hot season toa 
personal exploration of it—let them look 
down from Jefferson’s Rock, bathe in the 
delicious pool of the Berkeley Springs, eat 
trout and venison with Mr. Daily at the 
Glades Hotel, Oakland, exhaust ‘their su- 
perlatives at Tray Run Viaduct, and re- 
joice with Nature along the Tygart’s Val- 
ley River, and they will come back with 
a store of memories that will be enduring- 
ly delightful. 


We are in receipt of a letter from a lady 
in New Hampshire, who resided for some 
years as a missionary in Siam, correcting 
some alleged errors in the article on “Life 
in a Palace,” which appeared in the Mes- 
senger for June. Our correspondent com- 
plains that the article is calculated through- 
out to make a false impression on the mind 
of the reader, as undervaluing the influence 
exerted over the mind of the King Chau 
Fah Yai, and the direction given to his 
studies by the American Missionaries at 
Bangkok. Our correspondent refers to the 
Rev. Mr. Caswell, as one who devoted 
much time to the instruction of the King 
in the English language, and she encloses 
a letter from a friend, who was also several 
years in Siam as a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., together with an autograph Eng- 
lish note of the King himself, written more 
than ten years ago, which of course shows 
the statement in the concluding paragraph 
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of the article---that five years ago the King 
knew not a syllable of the English lan- 
guage—to be incorrect. She adds, as a 
belief of her own. that Chau Fah Yai had 
procured a font of English type more than 
sixteen years ago, and her friend further 
states that the article is in error in attribut- 
ing the honour of building the first square- 
rigged vessels in Siam to Chau Fah Noi, 
since, upon the authority of Dr. Bradley in 
his Bangkok Calendar for 1859, it rightfully 
belongs to Phra Noi Wai. In making 
these corrections, substantially as they 
have been communicated to us. (which we 
do with great pleasure,) a sense of justice 
to our contributor demands that we should 
say that nothing could have been farther 
from her purpose than to detract from the 
value of the services of the American 
Missionaries in Siam, nor to ignore the in- 
fluence of educated Christian sentiment 
upon the character of the King; nor in fair- 
ness do we think that such has been the 
real effectof her sketches. Our fair contribu- 
tor was herself one of these missionaries, 
she lived many years at the Siamese capi- 
tal, she is a woman of acute observation, 
as our readers must have long ago dis- 
covered, and her means for acquiring pre- 
cise information were ample, so that in the 
main we must insist that what she has 
written for the Messenger is worthy of the 
fullest credit, or at least has only that slight 
tinge of exaggeration which a person of 
warm fancy, inspired by a glowing memory 
of the Orient, might naturally throw over 
a truthful narrative. The facts, we are 
confident, can be relied on generally, 
though in one instance, certainly, she has 
been betrayed into an unintentional mis- 
statement, and our thanks are due to our 
courteous New Hampshire correspondent 
for enabling us to put the matter right in 
the pages of the Messenger. 
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We have a favour to ask at the hands of 
the reader—in a certain contingency. If 
he has read, or intends to read, the versi- 
fied essay of “ Poesy” (mark you, that we 
are not so unreasonable as to request that 
he will do so,) by the Editor, given in the 
preceding pages of this number of the 
Messenger, we desire that he will correct a 
bad typographical error on page 132, 22nd 
line from the top, and instead of “ swmmer 
the past,” read “summon the past.” Only 
the largest poetical license will permit us 
to take liberties with the centuries gone-by, 
but to “summer” them is an indignity that 
nothing can excuse. Perhaps we should 
consider ourselves fortunate that the com- 
positor did not make us “simmer” the past, 
and get at once into hot water. 


We are indebted to the author, A. J. 
Requier, Esq., for a copy of his admirable 
Address, recently pronounced before the 
Literary Societies of Howard College, 
Marion, Ala., on the “True Aims of Life.” 
Mr. Requier is one of those votaries of the 
Muse and of literature in general, who, 
under more favourable auspices for literary 
success, would have stood in the front 
rank of Southern men of letters as a pro- 
fessional class. Perhaps it is better that he 
should puruse the law, looking to its sub- 
stantial rewards, but we have reason to re- 
joice that devoting himself to that exalted 
and exacting profession, he has not wholly 
abandoned the walks of polite learning. 
The address before us is compact of truth, 
presented in earnest and eloquent language, 
and it will strengthen a favourable opinion 
that his fine Ode on Shakespeare has ex- 
cited for him throughout the country. 
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Tue Ipyis or THE Kine. By Atrrep Ten- 
nyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. [From James 
Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main Street 


The last line we had from Mr. Tenny- 
son was that absurd lyric of the War, in 
which he made so many dactyls of the 
Riflemen of England, and called upon 
them with so much earnestness to “form.” 
It is refreshing to turn from such profes- 
sional exercises, and even from the blare 
of trumpets and the peans of victory across 
the Channel, and hear him sing once again 
the old song of love and courtesy, of wo- 
manly affection and knightly trust. “The 
Idyls of the King” is a sweet strain, yet 
burthened with a deep humanity, and the 
music speaks rather to certain moods of 
consciousness than to the ordinary sense of 
melody in forms of verse. There is less 
vagueness of expression than is usual with 
the Laureate, yet to those who have not 
learned to like him, the very simplicity of 
of the style may seem open to cavil. The 
flow of the blank verse is rather Shaks- 
perean than Miltonic, that is, it resembles 
those exquisite passages in the plays of the 
great dramatist, in which he strikes the 
chords of love with such subduing sweet- 
ness, more than the organ bursts of the 
Paradise Lost on which the soul is lifted 
to “solemn adoration.” The art of versi- 
fying is successfully hidden from the reader; 
the thoughts glide along in metre as smooth- 
ly and naturally as a clear, unbroken, se- 
questered stream courses through the mea- 
dows, and on the bright surface of the 
rhythm are reflected the “Idyls” or pictures 
of that poetic age in which Arthur, legend- 
ary King of Britain, moved among his 
minstrels and necromancers and ladyes 
faire. We recognize the gift of the true 
poet in the atmosphere of reality thrown 
around a realm of impossible creations ; 
as in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
we read of elves and fairies all trustingly, 
so we follow the story of Vivien and Mer- 
lin without a protest against the wizard 
spell, for the images of the legend are 
vitalized and humanized by the poet, who 
detects the play of universal passion be- 
neath the cuirass of the Round Table and 
the fantastic dress of Queen Guinevere’s 
companions. Camelot is still a part of 
Britain, and those who walked among its 
gardens and its halls were akin to the gen- 
tlemen and ladies in paletots and crino- 
line, who wait upon Her Majesty at Wind- 
sor Castle, or go out yachting with her from 
the Isle of Wight. 


The poetic vein worked by the Laureate 
in these Idyls was first struck by him in 
the exquisite fragment of the Morte d’ 
Arthur—though there are several of his 
earlier poems which appear to have been 
“studies” for the more finished and elabo- 
rate performances he has now given to the 
world. The difference is as marked as 
that between the first sketches in oils of a 
great artist and his final master-pieces that 
preserve his fame. In the lighter works 
there are hints and suggestions of the great 
triumphs that the master is to achieve, but 
they lack the breadth and completeness of 
the grander successes which place the en- 
during seal upon his genius. That Mr. 
Tennyson has not exhibited his full power 
heretofore, we think, is due mainly to the 
fact that he has suffered himself to be 
diverted from the true line along which 
lies its natural direction. He attempted 
humourous versification in “ Will Water- 
proof’s Monologue,” but his fun was so 
subtle that few could discover it. He 
ventured upon dramatic composition in the 
“ Princess,” and again in “ Maud,” with no 
better success. It is fortunate that he has 
become at last fully conscious of his want 
of constructive ability, and turned to forms 
of poetry in Which he has certainly no 
equal among living men. 

The four legends around which Tenny- 
son has thrown the charms of his fancy 
and his diction in the present volume, are 
the story of Enid, the true wife of Geraint, 
her constancy, her wrongs, and her reward; 
the myth of Vivien, the lovely siren, who 
drew Merlin the Wise into her toils, and 
by cunningly possessing herself of his own 
enchantments, put him to sleep for years 
and thus debased his noble spirit; the tale 
of love and sorrow which narrates how 
Elaine, a beauteous damsel, conceived a 
hopeless passion for Lancelot du Lac, 
pride of Arthur’s Court, and died thereof; 
and the record of the sin, disgrace, suffer- 
ing and fate of Queen Guinevere. 

Each of these Idyls brims with the 
richest wine of the poet’s soul; it is no 
unworthy simile rather to say that each 
resembles a crystal goblet filled with the 
Eau de Vie de Dantzic, that rare cordial in 
which particles of gold float and sparkle 
in tremulous brilliancy. Here is a song of 
Enid’s which must serve as an illustration— 


It chanced the song that Enid sang was 
one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang: 


“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and 
lower the proud : 
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Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, 
storm and cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor 
hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile 
or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or 
down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many 
lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own 
hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring 
crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the 
cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor 
hate.” 


The legend of Vivien tempts us to quote 
on every page, but we must be content 
with the following, which seems to us very 
beautiful-- 


“Nay, master, be not wrathful with your 
maid ; 

Caress her: let her feel herself forgiven 

Who feels no heart to ask another boon. 

I think you hardly know the tender rhyme 

Of ‘trust me not at all or all in all.’ 

I heard the great Sir Lancédlot sing it once, 

And it shall answer for me. Listen to it: 


‘In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and wnfaith can ne'er be equal powers : 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


‘ It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


* The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


‘ It is not worth the keeping : let it go; 
But shall it? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at ail or all in all.’ 


O master, do you love my tender rhyme?” 

And Merlin looked and half believed her 
true, 

So tender was her voice, so fair her face, 

So sweetly gleamed her eyes behind her tears 

Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower. 


We confess, however, that of the four 
Idyls our preference is for Elaine, in which 
the dainty melancholy of the strain so well 
consorts with the subject of the poem. 
Lancelot, in journeying to the joust of the 
great diamond, loses his way and stops at 
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the lonely castle of Astolat, where dwelt 
the fair Elaine with her aged sire. The 
maiden falls in love with the knight, who 
suspecting it not leaves with her his shield, 
which she keeps with hope and pride. In 
the tourney he wins the diamond, but being 
severely wounded remains in the hut of a 
hermit, while the jewel by some chance 
finds its way to the hands of Elaine. She, 
under pretext of restoring it to the rightful 
owner, rides with her brother to the place 
where Lancelot lies and nurses him in his 
illness. We will allow the Laureate to tell 
what ensued, unwilling to break in upon 
the music of his verses through a long 
extract— 


Her face was near, and as we kiss the child 

That does the task assigned, he kissed her 
face. 

At once she slipt like water to the floor. 

“Alas,” he said, “your ride has wearied 
you. 

Rest must you have.” “No rest for me,” 
she said: 

* Nay, for near you, fair lord, I am at rest.” 

What might she mean by that? his large 
black eyes, 

Yet larger through his leanness, dwelt upon 
her, 

Till all her heart’s sad secret blazed itself 

In the heart’s colours on her simple face; 

And Lancelot looked and was perplexed 
in mind, 

And being weak in body said no more; 

But did not love the colour; woman’s love, 

Save one, he not regarded, and so turned 

Sighing, and feigned a sleep until he slept. 
Then rose Elaine and glided through the 

fields, 

And past beneath the wildly-sculptured 
gates 

Far up the dim rich city to her kin; 

There bode the night: but woke with dawn, 
and past 

Down through the dim rich city to the 
fields, 

Thence to the cave: so day by day she past 

In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 

Gliding, and every day she tended him, 

And likewise many a night: and Lancelot 

Would, though he called his wound a little 
hurt 

Whereof he should be quickly whole, at 
times 

Brain-feverous in his heat and agony, seem 

Uncourteous, even he; but the meek maid 

Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 

Meeker than any child to a rough nurse, 

Milder than any mother to a sick child, 

And never woman yet since man’s first fall, 

Did kindlier unto man, but her deep love 

Upbore her; till the hermit, skilled in all 

The simples and the science of that time, 

Told him that her fine care had saved his 
life. 

And the sick man forgot her simple blush. 
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Would call her friend and sister, sweet 

Elaine, 

Would listen for her coming, and regret 

Her parting step, and held her tenderly. 

And loved her with all love except the love 

Of man and woman when they love their 
best, 

Closest and sweetest, and had died the 
death 

In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her first 

She might have made this and that other 
world 

Another world for the sick man; but now 

The shackles of an old love straitened him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


Yet the great knight in his mid-sickness 
made . 

Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 

These, as but born of sickness, could not 
live; 

For when the blood ran lustier in him again, 

Full often the sweet image of one face, 

Making a treacherous quiet in his heart, 

Dispersed his resolution like a cloud. 

Then if the maiden, while that ghostly 
grace 

Beamed on his fancy, spoke, he answered 
not, 

Or short and coldly, and she knew right 
well 

What the rough sickness meant, but what 
this meant 

She knew not, and the sorrow dimmed her 
sight, 

And drove her ere her time across the fields 

Far into the rich city, where alone 

She murmured, “ Vain, in vain: it cannot be. 

He will not love me: how then? must Idie?” 

Then as a little helpless, innocent bird, 

That has but one plain passage of few notes, 

Will sing the simple passage o'er and o'er 

For all an April morning, till the ear 

Wearies to hear it, so the simple muid 

Went half the night repeating, “« Must I die!” 

And now to right she turned, and now to left, 

And found no ease in turning or in rest ; 

And “ Him or death,” she muttered, “ Death or 
him,” 


Again and like a burden, “ Him or death.” 


But when Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt was 
whole, 

To Astolat returning rode the three. 

There morn by morn, arraying her sweet 
self 

In that wherein she deemed she looked her 
best, 

She came before Sir Lancelot, for she 
thought, 

“Tf I be loved, these are my festal robes, 

If not, the victim’s flowers before he fall.” 

And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 

That she should ask some goodly gift of 
him 
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For her own self or hers; “ And do not shun 

To speak the wish most near to your true 
heart; 

Such service have you done me, that I make 

My will of yours, and Prince and Lord am I 

In mine own land, and whatI will I can.” 

Then like a ghost she lifted up her face, 

But like a ghost without the power to speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld her 
wish, 

And bode among them yet a little space 

Till he should learn it; and one morn it 
chanced 

He found her in among the garden yews, 

And said, “Delay no longer, speak your 
wish, 

Seeing I must go to-day:” then out she 
brake: 

“Going? and we shall never see you more. 

And I must die for want of one bold word.” 

“Speak: that I live to hear,” he said, “is 
yours.” 

Then suddenly an¢ passionately she spoke: 

“T have gone mad. I love you: let me die.” 

“ Ah, sister,” answered Lancelot, “ what is 
this?” 

And innocently extending her white arms, 

“Your love,” she said, “your love—to be 
your wife.” ’ 

And Lancelot answered, “ Had I chos’n to 
wed, 

I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine: 

But now there never will be wife of mine.” 

“No, no,” she cried, “I care not to be wife, 

But to be with you still, to see your face, 

To serve you, and to follow you through the 
world.” 

And Lancelot answered, “ Nay, the world, 
the world, 

All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 

To interpret ear and eye, and such a tongue 

To blare its own interpretation—nay, 

Full ill then should I quit your brother’s 
love, 

And your good father’s kindness.” 
she said, 

“Not to be with you, not to see your face— 

Alas for me then, my good days are done.” 

“Nay, noble maid,” he answered, “ten 


And 


times nay: 

This is not love; but love’s first flash in 
youth, 

Most common. Yea, I know it of mine 
own self; 


And you yourself will smile at your own 
self 

Hereafter, when you yield your flower of 
life 

To one more fitly yours, not thrice your age: 

And then will I, for true you are and sweet 

Beyond mine old belief in womanhood— 

More specially should your good knight be 
poor, 

Endow you with broad land and territory 

Even to the half my realm beyond the seas, 

So that would make you happy: further- 
more, 
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Even to the death, as though you were my 
blood, 

In all your quarrels will I be your knight. 

This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake, 

And more than this I cannot?’ 


While he spoke 
She neither blushed nor shook, but deathly- 
pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then re- 
plied: 
“Of all this will I nothing,” and so fell, 
And thus they bore her swooning to her 
tower. 


Then spake, to whom through those black 
walls of yew 
Their talk had pierced, her father. “ Ay, 
a flash 
I fear me, that will strike my blossom dead. 
Too courteous are you fair Lord Lancelot. 
I pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To blunt or break her passion.” 


Lancelot said, 

“ That were against me: what 1 can] will;” 

And there that day remained, and toward 
even 

Sent for his shield: full meekly rose the 
maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked 
shield ; 

Then, when she heard his horse upon the 
stones, 

Unclasping flung the casement back and looked 

Down on his helm, from which her sleeve had 
gone. 

And Lancelot knew the little clinkling sound ; 

And she by tact of love was well aware 

That Lancelot knew that she was looking at 
him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his 
hand, 

Nor bade farewell, but sadly rode away. 

This was the one discourtesy that he used. 


So in her tower alone the maiden sat: 
His very shield Was gone; only the case, 
Her own poor work, her empty labour, left. 
But still she heard him, still his picture 

formed 
And grew between her and the pictured 

wall. 
Then came her father, saying in low tones, 
“Have comfort,” whom she greeted quietly. 
Then came her brethren, saying, “ Peace to 
thee, 
Sweet sister,” whom she answered with all 
calm. 
But when they left her to herself again, 
Death, like a friend’s voice from a distant field 
Approaching through the darkness, called ; 
the owls 
Wailing had power upon her, and she mizt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind. 
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And in those days she made a little song, 
And called her song, “The Song of Love 
and Death,” 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and 
sing. 


“ Sweet is true love though given in vain, in 
vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


*“ Tove, art thow sweet! then bitter death 
must be: 


Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


“Sweet love, that seems not made to fade 
away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless 
clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“J fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me. 
Call and I follow, I follow !—let me die.” 


Elaine’s wish is gratified, and her pining 
away, and strange burial in the barge, 
make up the rest of the Idyl. It is the 
same story which we have read in the 
former verses of Tennyson— 


—a funeral with plumes and lights 
And music went to Camelot. 


Elaine was the “ Lady of Shalott.” 

The Idyl of Queen Guinevere we shall 
not draw upon. It is the story of guilty love 
which Dante introduced in the Inferno, 
and Scheffer has powerfully pictured on 
canvass. It must be read entire in the 
volume. 


Tue Roman Question. By Epmonp Asovr. 
Translated by H. C. Coape. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1859. [From. A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


M. Edmond About declares himself a 
loving son of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but if he is not ex-communicated for his 
essay, it will be because Pius the Ninth is 
of a more amiable and forgiving disposi- 
tion than some of his predecessors in the 
Papal Chair. It is true that the Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Pope is a matter quite 
distinct from the truth or falsity of the 
tenets of Mother Church, and may be dis- 
cussed freely without trenching upon the 
theological question which underlies the 
existence of that ancient and powerful es- 
tablishment. But M. Edmond About writes 
with such force and brilliancy—his epi- 
grams are so stinging, and his raillery so 
strongly resembles that of Voltaire, that we 
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might not wonder if his Holiness should con- 
sider the volume as lese mayesté and read its 
author out of the Church’s pale. With the 
religious aspects of Catholicism we have 
nothing to do, and if the treatise before us 
were devoted to the topics of the Confes- 
sional, the Celibacy of the priesthood, ab- 
solution, &c., &c., we should content our- 
selves with merely acknowledging its re- 
ceipt, but the perpetuity of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power concerns the political welfare 
of several millions of people who have for 
years suffered the grievous ills of clerical 
mal-administration, and we can therefore, 
without impropriety, refer to M. About’s 
strictures as well calculated to make a 
powerful impression on the public mind at 
this important juncture of Italian affairs. 
The terms of peace in Europe are not yet 
settled, and the external pressure of a 
weighty popular sentiment may yet so far 
modify the views of the contracting par- 
ties, that instead of extending the magis- 
terial authority of Pio Nono, they may 
altogether abolish it. That this was the 
original purpose of Louis Napoleon, him- 
self in full communion with the Church, 
would seem almost certain from the fact 
that M. About’s work was first published 
as a series of letters in the columns of the 
Moniteur Universel, the official organ of the 
French Government, and supposed tospeak 
the individual opinions of the Emperor, 
and although the publication of these let- 
ters was stopped upon the complaint of 
the Papal Ministry, yet when they were 
collected and printed in Brussels, the vol- 
ume was permitted to obtain a wide circu- 
lation in France before the Censorship in- 
terposed to put an end to the sale. In- 
deed, it may be assumed, we think, that the 
Gallican wing of the Roman Catholic 
Church favours the abrogation of the king- 
ly sway of the Supreme Pontiff, believing 
that their Lord and Master disclaimed all 
earthly dominion, when he said “my 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

The reader will find in “The Roman 
Question” the same felicities of style 
which marked the novel “Tolla,” so well 
known in France, England and the United 
States. The following sketch of the Ro- 
man nobility is exceedingly characteris- 
tic— 


They are such as education has made 
them. Look at those brats of various ages 
from six to ten, walking along the Corso in 
double file, between a couple of Jesuits. 
They are embryo Roman nobles. Hand- 
some as little Cupids, in spite of their 
black coats and white neckcloths, they 
will all grow up alike, under the shadow 
of their pedagogue’s broad-brimmed hat. 

Already are their minds like a well-raked 
garden, from which ideas have been care- 
fully rooted out. Their hearts are purged 
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alike of good and evil passions. Poor lit- 
tle wretches, they will not even have any 
vices. 

As soon as they shall have passed their 
last examinations, and obtained their di- 
plomas of ignorance. they will be dressed 
in the latest London fashions, and be 
turned out into the public promenades. 
They will pace for ever the pavement of 
the Corso, they will wear out the alleys of 
the Pincian Hill, the Villa Borghese, and 
the Villa Pamphili. They will ride, drive, 
and walk about, armed with a whip, eye- 
glass or cane, as may be, until they are 
made to marry. Regular at Mass, assidu- 
ous at the theatre, you may see them smile, 
gape, applaud, make the sign of the cross, 
with an equal absence of emotion. They 
are almost all inscribed on the list of some 
religious fraternity or other. They belong 
to no club, play timidly, rarely make a 
parade of social irregularities, drink with- 
out enthusiasm, and never ruin themselves 
by horse-racing. In short, their general 
conduct is beyond all praise; and the life 
of dolls made to say “ Papa!” and 
“ Mama!” is equally irreproachable. 

One fine day they attain their twenty- 
fifth year. Atthis age an American has 
already tried his hand at a dozen trades, 
made four fortunes, and at least one bank- 
ruptcy, has gone through a couple of cam- 
paigns, had a lawsuit, established a new 
religious sect, killed half a dozen men with 
his revolver, freed a negress, and conquer- 
ed an island. An Englishman has passed 
some stiff examinations, been attached to 
an embassy, founded a factory, converted 
a Catholic, gone round the world, and read 
the complete works of Walter Scott. A 
Frenchman has rhymed a tragedy, written 
for two newspapers, been wounded in 
three duels, twice attempted suicide, vexed 
fourteen husbands, and changed his poli- 
tics nineteen times. A German has slash- 
ed fifteen of his dearest friends, swallowed 
sixty hogsheads of beer and the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel, sung eleven thousand coup- 
lets compromised a tavern waiting-maid, 
smoked a million of pipes, and been mixed 
up with at least, two revolutions. 

The Roman prince has done nothing, 
seen nothing, learnt nothing, loved nothing, 
suffered nothing. His parents or guardi- 
ans open a cloister gate, take out a young 
girl as inexperienced as himself and the 
pair of innocents are bidden to kneel be- 
fore a priest, who gives them permission 
to become parents of another generation 
of innocents like themselves. 


It is hardly fair to comment upon the 
impunity of crime in Rome, when we 
consider the lawlessness of our American 
cities, but the following anecdote, from M. 
About’s chapter on that subject is good, 
apart from the context: 
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The following incident occurred while 1 
was at Rome; it serves to illustrate the 
pleasing fraternal tie which unites the 
magistrates with the thieves. 

A former secretary to Monsignor Vardi, 
by name Berti, had a gold snuff-box, which 
he prized highly, it having been given him 
by his master. One day, crossing the Fo- 
rum, he took out his snuff-box, just in front 
of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
and solaced himself with a pinch of the 
contents. The incautious act had been 
marked by one of the pets of the police. 
He had hardly returned the box to his 
pocket ere he was hustled by some quoit- 
players, and knocked down. It is needless 
to add, that when he got up, the precious 
snuff-box was gone. 

He mentioned the affair to a judge of 
his acquaintance, who at once told him to 
set his mind at rest, adding, “ Pass through 
the Forum again to-morrow. Ask for An- 
tonio ; any body will point him out to you; 
tell him you come from me, and mention 
what you have lost. He will put you in the 
way of getting it back.” 

Berti did as he was desired ; Antonio was 
soon found. He smiled meaningly when 
the judge’s name was mentioned, protested 
that he could refuse him nothing, immedi- 
ately called out, “ Eh! Giacomo!” 

Another bandit came out of the ruins, 
and ran up to his chief. 

“Who was on duty yesterday?” asked 
Antonio. 

« Pepe.” 

“Ts he here?” 

“No, he made a good day of it yester- 
day, He's drinking it out.” 

“I can do nothing for your Excellency 
to-day,” said Antonio. “Come here to-mor- 
row at the same hour, and I think you'll 
have reason to be satisfied.” 

Berti was punctual to the appointment. 
Signor Antonio, for fear of being swindled, 
asked for an accurate description of the 
missing article. This having been given, 
he at once produced the snuff-box. “ Your 
Excellency will please to pay me two 
scudi,” he said: “I should have charged 
you four, but that you are recommended to 
me by a magistrate whom I particularly 
esteem.” 


Whoever has strolled along the Corso at 
evening and seen the excited crowd gather 
around the building where a lottery draw- 
ing was going on, will recognise the truth 
of this account— 


The institution of the lottery is retained 
by the Popes, not as a source of revenue 
only. Lay governments have long since 
abolished it, because in a well-organized 
state, where industry leads to everything, 
citizens should be taught to rely upon 
nothing but their industry. But in the 
kingdom of the Church, where industry 
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leads to nothing, not only is the lottery a 
consolation to the poor, but it forms an in- 
tegral part of the public education. The 
sight of a beggar suddenly enriched, as it 
were by enchantment, goes far to make 
the ignorant multitude believe in miracles. 
The miracle of the loaves and fishes 
were scarcely more marvellous than the 
changing of tenpence into two hundred 
and fifty pounds. A high prize is like 
a present from God; it is money fall- 
ing from Heaven. This people know 
that no human power can oblige three 
particular numbers to come out together; 
so they rely on the divine mercy alone. 
They apply to the Capuchin friars for 
lucky numbers; they recite special prayers 
for so many days; they humbly call! for 
the inspiration of Heaven before going to 
bed; they see in dreams the Madonna 
stuck all over with figures; they pay for 
masses at the Churches; they offer the 
priest money if he will put three numbers 
under the chalice at the moment of the 
consecration. Not less humbly did the 
courtiers of Lonis XIV. range themselves 
in the antechamber he was to pass through, 
in the hope of obtaining a look or a favour. 
The drawing of the lottery is public, as 
are the University lectures in France. 
And, verily, it is a great and salutary les- 
son. The winners learn to praise God 
for his bounties: the losers are punished 
for having unduly coveted worldly pelf. 
Everybody profits—most of all the Govern- 
ment, which makes £80,000 a year by it, be- 
sides the satisfaction of having done its duty. 


The reader will see from the extracts 
we have given, that whatever else may be 
said of “ The Roman Question,” it certain- 
ly is not dull. Indeed it may not fear 
simply as a book for amusement to be put 
in competition with any of the novels of 
the month. 


TuHeopore Parker’s Experience aS A Min- 
1stER; With some account of his Early 
Life and Education for the Ministry ; 
Contained in a Letter from him to the 
Members of the Twenty-Eighth Congre- 
gational Society of Boston: Rufus Leigh- 
ton, Jr., 1859. 


We are at a loss to know why this vol- 
ume was published. Outside of Mr. Par- 
ker’s “Society” it can only be regarded as 
a fantastical exposition of his peculiar No- 
creed, while to those who have been re- 
freshed these many years by his ministra- 
tions, it will convey nothing new in the 
way of the truth according to the Gospel 
of Parker. All that we can conscientiously 
commend in the man may be found in the 
independence of his nature in matters of 
opinion, ani his singularly clear and strong 
style, which is at times lighted up even 
with a poetic glow. 





